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VOLUMES VI. AND VIil., PUBLISHED THIS DAY, COMPLETE 


Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s “rivaled 


History of the United States 


FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 TO THE FINAL 
RESTORATION OF HOME RULE AT THE SOUTH IN 1877 


From among hundreds of comments of the highest authority, made as each 
volume appeared, we quote a few tndicative of tts characteristic qualities 


Accurate, Complete, Sincere 


““It is not probable that we shall see a more complete or better balanced history of our great 
Civil War.” — The .Nation. 
“Mr. Rhodes is writing a political and social history with rare judgment, accuracy and 


patience, with good literary skill, and with sincerity and honesty of purpose.” 
—ANDREW MCLAUGHLIN in The American Historical Revieu 


“ The author’s grasp of detail is sure, his sense of proportion seldom, if ever, at fault; his judgment 
of the reader's interest in a subject admirable; and his impartiality can never be doubted. His style 
is adequate, never lacking in vigor, precision, and color. No one need hesitate to hail Mr 
Rhodes as one of the great American historians.””"—M. W. H. in the New Yor4# Sun. 


Thoroughly Readable 


‘* His impartiality is really judicial, and never results from missing or underrating the greatness 
of the issues wherewith he is dealing. . . . It is one of the most readable works on the 
subject which it has been our fortune to meet." —The Saturday Review, London. 


* The work is thoroughly admirable in point of style—clear, concise, and really fascinating in 
its narrative. A more thoroughly readable book has seldom been written in any department 
of literature.""— Boston Herald. 


Inflexibly Impartial 


“The first volume set a hitherto unattained standard of judgment, of criticism, of fairness to 
all parties concerned. Not a single chapter nor a single paragraph of the succeeding 
ones has fallen short of the high promise of the first.""— New ‘Yor# Times. 


“Mr. Rhodes has charm and lucidity of style and a rare gift for quotation, not the trick of 
essayists who make a pastiche of other people’s clever sayings, but the faculty of seizing the 
word or phrase from letter, speech, or debate which reflects the actual movement of events 
and makes his reader the participant in a living scene. Above all, he is inflexibly judicial, 
without causes to plead, friends to eulogize, or enemies to condemn, but with one sole aim, 
the truth.”"——New York Tribune. 


The set. complete in seven octavo volumes, in substantial dark blue cloth binding, 
price $17.50 net; bound in half morocco, $372; in three-quarter levant, $4o. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers, Sixty-four and Sixty-six Fifth Avenue, New York 
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already differentiated several distinct 
of social science, in addi- 
tion to those which are older than Sociology, 

The preliminary report of the material 
to be studied—or “Descriptive Sociology,” 
it is sometimes named—is now cast in 
a form which marks an advanced degree 
of social insight. In Spencer's Principles 
of So ology human institutions were de- 
scribed as so many architectural types, ob- 
served from the outside Ratzenhofer’s 
work has now set a standard for descrip- 
tion of human institutions from the inside; 


Ts sociological method of approach has 


livisions 


as 


i. e., in terms of the interests which were 
their motives. Descriptive Sociology is 
now an account of the genesis of institu- 
tions through the conflict and accommo- 


dation of the interests that were efficient 
with persons who made the institutions. 


Again, the study of primitive races is 
yielding results certain to influence the 
science of pedagogy. The movements of 


the primitive mind may be compared proft- 
ably with the phenomena of the child mind. 
4 distinct division of social psychology is 
concerned with the mental processes of 
masses, from the mob to the nation. The 
phenomena of public opinion, of the trans- 
fer of individual impulses to the mass, and 
of the ascendancy of the mass over the in- 


dividual by purely psychic means, consti- 
tute the materials of a sub-science which 
is not a mere curiosity, but deals with the 


most significant forces in practical life. 

“Social Technology” is becoming as firm- 
ly founded in General Sociology as medical 
practice is in general chemistry and biol- 
ogy. Applied Sociology is no longer chi- 
merical, but it is constructive in its aims 
It studies with equal frankness ways and 
means by which the strongest may help 
the weakest, and the wisest methods of co- 
operation between the responsible mem- 
bers of society for the promotion of gen- 
eral progress 

This JOURNAL attempts to give pro- 
portional attention to each of the special 
phases of Sociology. 


Subscriptions filed immediate'y to begin January, 1907 
will include tha nundar for November, 1905, free 
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NEW BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN STAGE 
By SIDNEY LEE, author of “Great Englishmen of the 16th Century 





4 work of the greatest importance and value to all students a! 
lovers of Shakespeare At. Paul Pioneer Press 


THE CHAPTERS 


The Dramatic Situation in Shakes- Popes Treatment of the Tex 
peare’s Time The Eariy Career of The ‘ 


Differences of the Early Texts Theota’d s Attitude towards Pope 
The Earliest Editions ot Shake. The * Original Duncia 

speare Shakespeare Controversy of 17s 
Pope's Edition of Shakespeare Theobald s Edition and its Reception 


$2.00 net. Postage 15 cents 











INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Professor of Political Economy at 


University of Chicago tHE BERLIN LECTURES OF 1004 





“An able and vent sper account of the industrial problems at 


present occupying public attention in the United States, presented ina 
way that a non-specialist ‘ena ence would find instructive and impor 
tant.’ 


THE CHAPTERS 
American Competition with Europe The Trust Problem 
Protectionism an: Reciprocity The Railway Questior 
The Labor Prob!em The Banking Probler 
The Present Status of Economic Thinking in the United States 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 











THE ART OF THE SINGER 


Practical Hints About Vocal Teaching and Style 


By W. J. HENDERSON 





“A book of the greatest interest and importance to all singers and 


lovers of singing.’"’— Washington Siar. 

SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 
What is Singing * Practice in Beginning Tones 
The Artist and the Public Style and Recitative 
Fuodamental Breathing The Lyric in Style 
Breathing and Attack Waenrr Singing 


The Singer's Musicianship 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 








Eleven essays treating of different aspects of the Shakespearean 
irama in its relation to the stage and to the life of today Suggestive 
ible and delightfully written 


THE ESSAYS 


Shakespeare and the Modern Stage The Mur pal Thea 

Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Aspectsof Shakesreare's I'l sophy 
Playgoet Shakespeare and Patriotien 

Shakespeare in Oral Tradition \ Peri of Shakespearean Research 

Pepys at Shakespeare Shakest eare ia France 

Mr ise Ds amd Shakespearean The ¢ a emoration of Shakespeare 
Drama in La n 
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LIBERTY, UNION AND DEMOCRACY 


THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF AMERICA 
By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard Universit 





}leasant, graceful essays with just enough admixture of exhorta 
ion, prophecy and appeal to make them genuinely earnest Ont 
Ree d Herald 

Prof, Wendell’s account of the great national idealsis the kind of 
final work that builds itself into the mind of the student and remains as 
the foundation for future building.” -— Providence Journal 


$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 











THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
By ARTHUR C. TRAIN, Asst. Dist. Attorney in the City of New York 





This bc ok describes, primarily for the layman, but also for the law- 
yer, the actual administration of criminal justice, usicrg New York City 
as an example. It is filled with anecdotes, and the subject, while 


thoughtfully discussed, is treated in a lively and entertaining manper 
SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 
The Law's Dealings rhe Judge The Defendant 
Women in the Court The Jury What Fosters Crime 


$2.00 net. Postage extra 











THE FIRST FORTY YEARS 


FROM THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS 
(MARGARET BAYARD). EDITED BY 
illustrations and portraits. Svo, f 


OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


OF MRS. SAMUEL HARRISON SMITH 


GAILLARD HUNT With numerous 


rice $2.50 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 
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teenth century, and closed in 1840. Jefferson, Madison and Clay were an 





Margaret Bayard, who married Samuel Harrison Smith, the distinguished journalist. who was the founder of The National latelligencer, the 
oldest paper in Washington. and who by his position came in contac 
time, and cousequently even the intin ate letters te her famiiy show decided literary grace and 


\ Margaret volume of reminiscences covering an almost untouche: 


this country all went to Washington and visited Mrs. Smiih and are described by her 


1 period in the history of the social life at the Capital The author was 


twith the leading statesmen, She was a writer of popular books in he 
Iskill) Her life in Washington began with the nine 
ng the intimates of her household. The literary foreigners who came to 








SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE MODERN PULPIT 
By CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., Pastor First Congregational 


Church, Oakiand, Cal. Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale University ni 





‘We wish every clergyman in the Church would read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest them, and that they could aioe come to the hands 
ot laymen who might be interested in the problems discusse 


The thu 
THE CHAPTERS 


The Need of Moral Leadership in The Oppression of a Peopl 
Social Effort The Cail of an Industrial Deliverer 
The Scriptura! Basts for a Social Mes- The Training in tndustrial Pre don 
sage The New Social Order 


The Best Lines of Approach 
$1.89 net. Postage extra 











STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF JOB 
By FRANCIS N. PELOUBET, D.D, Author of Select Notes on the 


International Lessons 





OUTLINES OF BIBLICAL HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE from the Earliest Times to 
200 A. D. 

By FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, D.D., sometime Professor of 


Biblical Histery end Archwology in Yale University 





These outiines enable the student to get at the Bible iteelf in a mv: «t 
helpful way, to realize vividly the history which it relates, supplements 
or develops, and to appreciate the varicus staves in the gradual dewelk > 
ment of the Israel which became the world’s re igious teacher Thia in 
me of the volumes of “The Historical Series for Bible Studenta f 


which seven have Leen published 


12mo, $1.25 net. Postage extra 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN MODERN WORSHIP 
By WI.LIAM R. RICHARDS, D. D, Pastor Brick Presbyteri 





4b 
Tais remarkable book sheds new light on the Book of Job. and is ex Church, New York 

ceedingly helpful for advance | Sunday-schvol classes, biblical literature 

courses in high schools aad colleges, eveniog services, and individual us« 

It gives r-adiags in character, bi .ckboard diagrams, references for Hibl cives one a rare insight into the most aocient and « omprehenslve 
study. points of contact with daily life, literature and history, and notes ymbot in Christendom the Weatmtinater An admiratle series of 
on difficult passages. seven lectures The Congregationatia 

$1.09 net. Postage 10 cents $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
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Among Notable New Macmillan Books 


BOOKS GF UNCONVENTIONAL TRAVEL 
Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the 
Mississippi Valley Keady this day. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail $2.20 


By the author of * Highways and Byways of the South,’ and other books which delight the sympathetic observer, to 
whom they suggest possibilities of travel and sight-seeing untouched by ordinary guide books. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 


** An unequaled treasury of memories "’ embracing nearly all the original thirteen States. Fully illustrated from portraits 
prints, etc., of Dr. Hale’s own collection. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70 


IMPORTANT HISTORIES 
’ 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s just compleed History of Modern England 
‘** Pre-eminently readable and entertaining . . . clear, vigorous and direct.”— 7he American Historical Review. 
These volumes are so readable that one is in danger of overlooking their genuine historical worth.""—Contemp rary Review. 
The set, complete in five octavo volumes, cloth, $12.50 net 


Cambridge Modern History Volume IV. The Thirty Years’ War 
A new volume in the great work planned by Lord Acton to which the leading historical writers in England and America are 
contributing To be complete in twelve royal 8vo volumes, cach $4.00 net 
“The most full, comprehensive and scientific history of modern times in the English language, or perhaps in any 
language.’’— Zhe Nation. 


NEW NOVELS 
Jack London’s New Novel White Fang Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 
‘A thrilling story of adventure . stirring indeed. Every scene is etched with a vividness that bears new witness to 
the author's graphic powers touches a chord of tendernéss that is all too rare in Mr. London’s work.”’ 
~Record-Herald, Chicago. 


F. Marion Crawtlord’s A Lady of Rome 


‘With a tine problem of conflicting human passions to solve, the story goes zrandly on with the old time swing of fascin- 
iting incidents and still more fascinating characters.’’—Mew York Times. Cloth, $1.50 


Will Payne’s When Love Speaks 
modern material, with a climax as novel as the 


is sure to arouse discussion; it is vigorous, interesting, of good live 
unusual situation is dramatic. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE ; 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s Poems Olive green cloth. with design in gold, $1.25 net 
In England Mr. Noyes is held to have reached the highest mark in recent poetry for vigor and originality. 


The London Bookman has said of his verse : “ Nothing is overstrained; there is no gush of mere sentimentalism, but a 


true feeling for chitdhood and mystery and the deep things of life.’”’ 


Mr. Coningsby wm. Dawson’s The Worker and Other Poems 
‘erity marks the genuine post-who realizes the essential love and hate, hope and fear of 


A production whose elemental sir 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 met. Ready this day 


nen of all time 


Mr. Wallace Irwin’s Random Rhymes and Odd Numbers 


Amusing verses 48 varied in subjects as they are irresistibly funny. Cloth, r6mo, $1.75 net. Ready this day 


NEW JUVENILES 
’ 
Miss Christina Gowans Whyte’s The Story Book Girls 
is the simple, unpretentious story to which was awarded some months ago a prize offered by Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
famous paper 74e Bovkman for the best story for young girls. Ready this day. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips _ Mtustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


1 story for little girls that ‘‘contains nothing but brightness and pure joy . . . enduringly wholesome, wise, and 

sweet i yn Transcript. 
Charles J. . Remmnete The Wonder Children Mlustrated, Cloth, $1.50 
One of the choicest holiday books of several seasons . . . very modern extremely good, too.”’— 7runmscript 
E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children Ilustrated by C. B. Brock. Cloth, $1.50 
‘Everything is natural and the children are just everyday, bright, lovable children . . plucky and honorable clear 


through. Mothers will do well to give their lads and lasses the book to read.”"—Avening Post, Chicago. 


Mr. ErnestIngersoll’s The Life of Animals: Mammals 
ind very valuable descriptions of all phases of life and relationships of the mammals . . . contains so 
dotes that it is very good reading even if one is net seeking scientific information.” 

Daily Evening Transcript, Boston. 


efore published, including 15 plates in colors, $2.02 net; by mail $2.20 
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The Week. 


Our escape from Hearst does not free 
us from the duty of weighing rightly 
the forces which alone made him for- 
midable. Recognition of this is general. 
Major Henry Higginson of Boston ob- 
serves that in Massachusetts, too, cor- 
porations and the rich at ease in Zion 
had their fright. On this, Major Hig- 
zinson remarks with point: “It is 
the old story about a larger and wid- 
er philosophy and religion which have 
got to come to the front and choke such 
nonsense as Hearst and his followers 
put out.” Governor-elect Hughes gives 
gratifying proof that he is alert to the 
demands of the hour. Frankly stating 
that many who voted for his opponent 
did so in an intense desire to “end 
abuses,” Mr. Hughes asks their support 
in the task of “squaring the adminis- 
tration of the Government with the in- 
terest of the people.” But what can he or 
any man do? Well, Mr. Hughes can ap- 
ply with great advantage his rare busi- 
ness talent to the business of the State. 
He can introduce method, economy, ef- 
ficiency, where they are sorely lacking. 





Useless commissions, the surplusage of | 


employees, dawdlers fattening on the 
treasury, he can cut away. The Railroad 
Commission he can make a really ef- 
fective instrument to bring railway cor- 
porations to their senses and the peo- 
ple to their rights. Above and beyond all 
this, however, something must be done 
to satisfy the deep craving for a more 
perfect establishment of justice in our 
public affairs. It is the rankling sense 
of injustice somewhere that lends to the 


Hearst movement its real significance. | 


Wild impossibilities will, no doubt, be 
demanded. Hearst promised them free- 
ly; Hughes will be asked to execute 
them. But the State can guard no man 
against the consequences of idleness and 
vice. There are economic laws, and 
especially moral laws, beyond reversal 
or even tinkering by the Legislature. Yet 
there is a root of dissatisfaction and 
suspicion which can be torn out by an 
upright Governor and an honest Legis- 
lature. It is the special privilege, the 
bought favor, the sinister influence, the 
corrupt alliance which have so often 
made Albany execrated. And it is to 
the removal of this prevalent feeling 
that wealth and political power can 
freely work their will at the seat of gov- 
ernment that Mr. Hughes should bend 
his best efforts. 


President James J. Hill’s address be- 
fore the Merchants Club of Chicago on 


e Nation. 


Saturday evening, a restatement of | 


the case for reciprocity or, if pos- 
sible, free trade with Canada, is 


marked by a powerful grasp of fact 


and a prophetic sense of inevitable busi- | 


ness developments No one can ques 
tion his mastery of the commercial prob- 
lems of this continent. The demonstra 
tion of his knowledge lies in his past 
achievements in the Northwest: and his 
present large projects across the border 
attest his faith in the speedy coming 
there of a vast production and immens« 
markets. With a fine sweep of business 
imagination, Mr. Hill showed how na 


. 
Wrongdoers, is admitted by the South- 
ern-born officer who advocated this 
drastic punishment The seriousness 
of the original offence we cannot and 


would not mitigate It was a gross 


| breach of discipline—-not unheard of, 


however; for the Ninth Cavalry had a 
similar fracas in Texas in 1899: and the 


| White soldiers of the Fourth Cavalry, 


ture had indicated a unified growth of | 


agriculture and industry and transporta- 
tion on this continent. Stupid nation- 
al policies for a time hinder progress. 
But a mighty development in west- 


ern Canada is impending, whether laws | 


favor it or hamper it. The question for 
Americans is simply whether they mean 
to get into natural relations with it, 
and profit by it, or to keep up the fool 
ish tradition of isolation and antagon 
ism. The same idea is urged by 


|and ammunition 


that veteran champion of close politi- | 


cal and commercial relations between 
the United States and Canada, Prof 
Goldwin Smith: “Reciprocity is the voice 
of nature, and her dictate to all whom 
she has made partners in her bounty 
on this continent.” Thus the wide-awake 
business man agrees with the philosoph- 
ical writer and publicist; even if a pro- 
tective tariff attempts to expel nature 
with a fork, she is bound to come back. 
Politically, Mr. Hill’s speech serves to 
point afresh the lost opportunity of the 
Democrats in the recent campaign. They 
threw away a winning issue of states- 
men to chase after the false and losing 
issues raised by demagogues. But it ifs 
not yet too late to move upon Congress 
and the President. Mr. Roosevelt would 
doubtless sympathize with appeals from 


| New England and the Northwest. Sec- 
| retary Root would be more than favor- 
| able to reasonable proposals of reciproc- 





ily. 


President Roosevelt has decided upon 
a punishment of the colored soldiers of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry which is with 
out precedent in the annals of the army 
Because some of their number, under 





when stationed at Fort Walla Walla 
Washington, formed a mob, stormed the 
town jail, and lynched, on April 22, 1891 
a civilian who had killed one of their 
comrades Yet no companies of the 
Fourth Cavalry were mustered out 
Their colonel Charles FE. Compton, was 
tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, 
and sentenced to suspension This is 
the correct military procedure In 
every foreign service the officers are 
held accountable for the conduct of 
their men Mr. Roosevelt should first 
have asked the white officers, How 
did your men get out of hand? How 
was it that they obtained their arms 
Where wero the 
officer of the day and the officer of the 
guard? Knowing the provocation, where 
were your precautions? If these officers 
had failed to give satisfactory reasons, 
then they would have confessed their 
lack of fitness for command. But even 
if it was necessary to punish the troops 
for failing to “peach” on one another, 
the regiment might have been Btationed 
for a probationary period in Alaska, just 
as a rowdy battalion of the British 
Guards was sent to Gibraltar. Many of 
the men, and particularly the non-com 
missioned officers, have served for up 
wards of twenty years with honor, on 
the frontier, in the Spanish war, and 
the Philippine insurrection, with the 
promise that they would be retired ona 
pension after thirty years’ service. Now 


| they are turned out to shift for them- 


great provocation, “shot up” the town of | 
Brownsville, Texas, killing one man and | 


companies of this brave regiment are to 
be dishonorably discharged by execu- 
tive order, the innocent with the guilty. 
The special reason for this action is 
that, when threatened with this fate, the 
soldiers still refused to tell who were 
the guilty ones. That many thus sum- 
marily treated are innocent of any 
wrongdoing, or even of knowledge of the 





| which has been almost 


selves. Thus the President's action con- 
stitutes a grave breach of contract, 
unanimously 


condemned by the press 


The part that luck plays in men’s 
lives was never more clearly exempli- 
fied than in the career of the late Major 
tien. William R. Shafter. An excellent 
regimental officer in the Civil War, he 
was content at its close to apply for a 
lieutenant’s commission in the regular 


seriously wounding a policeman, three | army. By the error of a clerk, he was 


appointed a lieutenant-colonel, thanks 
to which he became in 1879 colonel of 
the First Infantry. In this position he 
displayed every necessary quality. For 
years Shafter’s First Infantry was un 
equalled in the service for discipline 
and efficiency. On the outbreak of the 
war with Spain, fate again gave Gen 
Shafter an unexpected promotion. The 
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original intention of the McKinley Ad- 
ministration was to make a mere recon- 
noissance about Santiago, with perhaps | 
For the com- | 
expedition, Gen. Miles 
Shafter as an excellent brig. 


five thousand men in all 
ot 


named Gen 


mand this 


adier Subsequently, as the Santiago 
expedition became of dominent impor- 
tance, Gen. Shafter was forced into a 


part for which nature had never intend- 
ed him. How he bore the responsibility 
is well known. That the expedition did 
not turn out a complete failure was not 
his fault. But Alger’s 
backing, it was easy for him to say that 
he had in one hundred and thirteen days | 
McKinley had ask- 
the war 
sense of hu 





with Secretary 


President 
Santiago 


done what 


ed and end 
the 
people prevented 


of Shafter 


take 
Fortunately, however, 
mor of the 


any such 


American 
hero-worship as 
later marked the career Admiral 
Dewey Neither President McKinley 
nor Secretary Alger could make a great 
man or great soldier out of Gen. Shafter 
With admirable sanity, the public esti- 
mated him at his precise worth, and 
felt that the major-generalcy which Con- 
bestowed upon him 
for what were at 


services 


of 


gress subsequently 
sufficient 
painstaking and honest 


was reward 


best 


From fighting bosses, Secretary Bona 
parte has gone through the stages of 
being something of a Maryland boss 


himself, and finally of coming to believe 
that a party boss would be a pretty good 
thing if only he got his office by elec 
Mr. Bonaparte just 


for others to work 


tion, not bribery 
“throws out the idea” 
Most 
“thrown 

The 


political 


as well 
rubbish 
that 
su 
in 
it 


are just 
the 

to be 
of 


wisdom 


up such ideas 
left 


heap 


out’’—upon 


notion seems a 


is capable one 
and 
that 


unable 


party 
of 


boss, 


virtue 
but 
itself 
so much as a candidate for 
this Is much like call 
his reason 


preme act 
thereafter 


to 


choosing a 


must confess pick out 
intelligently 
sheriff. In effect 
ing upon man 


long enough to choose an infallible guide, 


a to exercise 


ind then never to trust reason again 
itut the theoretical objections to Mr 
onaparte plan are no stronger than 
the practical. Bosses cannot, in fact, be 
made in the way he suggests, nor will 


men cease trying to prove thelr powers 


in the rough and tumble of party con 
tents Instead of producing harmony, 
it would only multiply strife to have an 
elective boss parcelling out all the of 
fice The Secretary's acheme, which is, 
o far as outlined, pretty vague and 
dreamy, falla singulariv fll with the 
creatly heightened power and tmpor 


tance of party primaries, under the di 
when voters are hav 


than 


rect syatem Tust 


more to do with nominations 
Mr. Bonaparte tells them that the: 
that fob at all 


Hercules tn the 


ing 
ever 
to 


are really not equal 
and should call upon a 
form of a boss to relieve them of It 





| the lack of delicate, or at 


' that recalls the imperial days of Rome. 


The Nation. 


A cynic might find a certain amuse- 
ment in the suddenness with which this 


city annually becomes artistic. After a 
Six months’ torpor there is an explosion. 
The dealers wake up on Fifth Avenue, 
the artists’ exhibitions begin, the clubs 
start their periodical shows, and this 
year, as if the fixtures were not enough, 
the Metropolitan Museum founds a de- 
partment of Egyptian antiquities, and 
the National Arts Club formally opens 
commodious new quarters, especially 
dedicated to the cause of industrial art. 
if it is not for 
least expen- 
It is very evident that 
the commercial always an im- 
portant one—art depends on the hand- 
ful of people who can and do spend lav- 
ishly upon the furnishing of their houses 
or upon collecting in the stricter sense. 
Doing something for art means, at bot- 
tom, attracting the dollars of this class. 


Surely, art languishes, 


sive, attentions. 


on side- 


Its taste regulates the demand which 
the artist must meet, or lack clients. 
if art is at a low ebb among us, it is 


because such patrons usually have no 
personal taste of any sort. Their bar- 
baric love of simple acquisition is di- 
rected by the flattery of dealers and fur- 
nishers. The result fs that the man- 
sions of this country present an aspect 


indiscriminate mixture of 
the worst. Beside the 
Renaissance bronze stands the modern 
forgery. In the same room with the 
priceless carpets of old Persia are base 
of ancient tapestries. 
Throughout such houses or collections 
the story is the same; and frequently 
the intrinsically poor or fraudulent ob- 
for at the highest 


There is 


the 


an 


best and 


imitations 


has been paid 


and is correspondingly valued by 


ject 


price 

the infatuate owner. Anything like per- 
sonal quality is of the rarest. There 
prevails a frightful monotony of ex- 
pensiveness—the same rugs, the same 
porcelains, the same portraits by the 
same fashionable painters. Everywhere 


one witnesses merely the focussing of 
a little group of commercial interests 
upon a pile of new money. There 
every reason to believe that the collec- 
tors of Roman times and of the Renais 
a humbler attitude to 
the acqua‘nt- 


is 


sance were in 
wards art. They sought 
ance of artists, and trained their taste 
by discourse with the competent. Their 
pride was in the beauty of the work 
they possessed, not in the price they had 
paid for it. 


The bitter cry of the Iill-paid college 
professor filling the land. In report 
after report our university presidents 
Schurman of Cornell and Butler of Co 
have pictured 


is 


lumbia have just spoken 
the unhappy lot of the occupants of pro 
fessorial chairs. These teachers and in- 
vestigators are compelled to see the bills 
of prosperity go on mounting while sal- 
From the point 





aries remain stationary 
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the trouble is as clear as the remedy 
is simple. College professors have no 
unions. They neither keep down the 
number of apprentices, nor shut out 
“scab” competitors. We sometimes hear 
of college students going on strike—for 
this is what a “student rebellion” really 
is—but the hard-worked professors on 
small wages never nail up the recita- 
tion rooms or smash the windows of the 
college treasurer. ‘While the Erie Rail- 
way employees are vigorously demand- 
ing more pay, and threatening to tie 
up the road, the non-unionized profes- 
sors are being driven to such desperate 
expedients as marrying rich wives. With 
a book agent the nearest thing they 
know to a walking delegate, they suffer 
on in helpless patience. They cannot 
dig, but their presidents are not asham- 
ed to beg for them. 


The founding of the Atlantic Monthly, 
with James Russell Lowell as editor, 
was a notable event in American let- 
ters. In celebration of its fiftieth year 
ii, 1907 the magazine promises a ser- 
ies of papers by living ex-editors, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and Walter H. Page. To 
one long familiar with the _ At- 
lantic perhaps the most striking thing 
is its consistency of character; the mot- 
to of its jubilee number might well be 
qualis ab incepto. At times it has lean- 
ed a little to that ultra refinement known 
tu mockers as Cambridge weak tea. 
Again, it has stiffened up and sought for 
strength in too hasty a reflection of the 
problems of the day. But in general it 
has been remarkably successful in com- 
bining refinement and strength—a diffl- 
cult ideal. It is the ablest of our month- 


lies, standing on a level above even 
the most attractive of the New York il- 
lustrated magazines, whose aim is to 


flatter the taste of l'homme moyen sen- 
suel. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, we are inclined to regard it as the 
best of the general magazines published 
in the English language to-day. And we 
regret that its home is not in New York. 
The influence of such a magazine in 
the centre of our publishing business 
would do much to counteract the tone 
of flashy commercialism that is the mark 
of New York in literature. 


Various heroic clergymen, in this city 
and elsewhere, are resorting to extreme 
measures to induce people to come and 
listen to them preach. Meanwhile, the 
sermon-problem is being attacked by 
others in a different way. Arthur C. Ben- 
son, himself the son of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury, has an article in the No- 
vember National Review, in which he 
argues, not for increasing the supply of 
hearers, but for diminishing the supply 
of sermons. One a Sunday is all, he 
thinks, that weak human nature ought 
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to be expected to endure. Moreover, he 
would have those of the clergy who can. 
pot, even in the considerate judgment of 
mothers in Israel, preach in an edifying 
or even tolerable manner, frankly give 
over the attempt, and read a discourse 
by a great preacher. Mr. Benson writes 
in full and charitable perception of the 
enormous difficulty of preaching accept- 
ably to the same congregation twice é@ 
Sunday, year in and year out. What 
is really demanded of a preacher, if he 
is to minister successfully to the same 
flock for a decade or two, is that he 
should be an orator, a literary man, a 
saint, and a man of the world, all rolled 
into one. That such a combination is 
rarely found, is not surprising. By way 
of comfort to the minor prophets, Mr 
Benson declares: 





if [| had to take my choice’ between 
hearing, say, Chrysostom. or Bossuet, o1 
Newman, twice a week for the rest of my 
life. and never hearing them at all, I! 
should not hesitate to choose the latter 
alternative. 
Weariness with sermons is common, and 
apparently deepening, but people hear a 
born preacher as gladly as ever. Truth 
made living and instant through a per- 
sonality is still the greatest source of 
inspiration in the world—in church or 
out. When the rare genius is found who 
can stand up before the great congre- 
gation and catch up their vague aspira- 
tions after a better life into the soaring 
utterance of a Robertson or a Liddon, a 
Beecher or a Brooks—to name only the 
dead—it is a cruel pity that the church 
has not some division of labor by which 
such men could be set aside exclusively 
for the work of preaching. To make 
them grow haggard over church finan- 
ces, or to dissipate their energies at 
bazaars or in the multiplied business of 
the modern “institutional church,’ is 
little short of a crime. 


Minister Briand’s statement that the 
French Separation Act will not be en- 
forced against the Church until a year 
from December 11 next indicates that 
the Government sincerely wishes a set- 
tlement with the Vatican. During that 
interval, associations may be formed 
vgreeably to the law, failing which, con- 
fiscation by gradual legal process will 
begin. This respite leaves in a rather 
ridiculous position the ultra-clericals, 
who have represented the Government 
as desiring persecution and courting 
civil warfare. The truce should give a 
good opportunity for revising the Papal 
interdict on the associations. The pro- 
tests against them have been based upon 
the assumption that the Government 
would not observe good faith in the mat- 
ter. It was even said that fraudulent 
or anti-religious associations would be 
allowed to obtain control of the churches. 
M. Briand’s decision is a quiet but effec- 
tive rebuke to insinuations so intemper- 
ate and ill-founded. Unless the Vatican 


; The Nation. 


is wholly implacable, the year should 
bring forth a modus vivendi acceptable 


olics of France 
‘ 


The old Slavophile party in Russia is 
apparently moribund The movement 
has almost come to an end in the face 
of Western ideas and the revolutionary 
propaganda. Unlike Pan-Slavism, Slavo 
philism was originally not a_ political 
but a romantic and mystical theory It 
was late that Slavophilism assumed a 
determinate political form. Its earliest 
exponent was Kircevsky, who, during 
the earlier part of the nineteenth cen 
tury, sought to combine Russian mystic 
ism and romanticism with the thought 
of Western Europe. But Kircevsky set 
his face in opposition to the institutions 
of the West. Like the anti-Napoleonic 
romanticists of Germany, he clung with 
almost bigoted devotion to the Russian 
throne and religion. The French Revo 
lution had wrought a reaction against 
the idea of universal empire; the dread 
of Napoleon increased this reaction. The 
Slavophiles, besides their romanticism 
in literature, dreamed of a future golden 
age, under a theocracy. They also look 
ed for the subjugation of other nations 
and for their conformity to this holy 
ideal No Russian, Kircevsky main 
tained, could feel pride in exotic insti 
tutions. He saw a religious halo above 
the crown, and maintained that the way 
to the establishment of a theocracy lay 
through the awakened feeling of the 
nation. Visionaries and poets gathered 
about him. Thus Slavophilism was like 
a survival of mediewvalism, in the midst 
of the rapid progress towards democ 
racy. Its strength has been in the croy- 
ants and the reactionaries; but it will 
die, or, rather, reappear transformed in 
reconstructed Russia. — 


The fall of the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior, Von Podbielski, is announced 
Since the discovery that he wasconnected 
with the firm of Von Tippelskirch, the 
army contractors who have been grow- 
ing rich out of the war in Southwest 
Africa, he has been subjected to volleys 
of ridicule and denunciation almost 
without parallel in the history of the 
Empire, coming, indeed, from all sec- 
tions of the press. The Emperor's per 
sistent refusal to remove him led to 
the rumors of a Chancellor crisis, and 
to astonishingly frank complaints that 
the court “camarilla” kept the Emper- 
or in ignorance of the feelings of the 
people. Even such strong Government 


supporters as the Berlin Areuzzeitung 


and personal direction of the Govern 
ment is particularly deplored Of this 
policy the recent appointment of Bern 
hard Dernburg, as director of the Co 








alike to the Government and the Cath 





and Post recently published = severe | 
criticisms The Emperor's impulsive | 
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is a selection which deeply offends the 
merchant class, as well as the aristo« 
racy, and the Chancellor is supposed to 
be by no means pleased by it As vet, 
however. there is nothing definite to 
show a breach between the Emperor and 
Von Bulow 


M. Santos-Dumont, by a flight of more 
than 200 metres in his airship, becomes 
the first skipper of a flying machine 
who has risen from the level, flown for 
un appreciable” distance and landed 
without serious mishap. The latter part 
of the performance is the most remark 
able, for, as the falling Irishman re 
narked, “It’s the landing that hurts 
und Santos-Dumont’'s landing was made 


under circumstances of unusual confu 


sion Still, Monday’s experiment re 
mains rather of scientific than of pra 

tical value At least, its practical appli 
cations seem at present remote The 


hold voung Brazilian has done success 
fully what the late Professor Langley 
tried in vain: building upon the experi 
ments of Hiram Maxim, he has produced 
a motor-driven aeroplane that can be 
controlled in a limited course, and near 
the ground. Evidently. it a far cry 
from a performance of this sort to de 
serving the proud title of the “Bird of 


Prey.” 


One of the darkest spots on the chart 
of modern civilization is the high rate 
cf infant mortality. How largely this is 
preventable is shown by an experiment 
of the Mavor of Huddersfield, England 
He offered a prize of $5 for every child, 
born during his term of office, which 
lived at least twelve months. Though 
several epidemics occurred, the mortal 
ity’ was reduced from 122 per thousand 
to 44, largely by the aid of women who 
instructed mothers in sanitary matters 
While maternal ignorance and careless 
ness are thus shown to be important 
factors, another of prime importance is 
the source and quality of milk It has 
leng been established that intestinal 
troubles caused by improper food (chief 
ly cow's milk) account for the largest 
number of deaths of infants under one 
‘ear. It has also been frequently sug 
gested that a great improvement could 
be effected by substituting the milk of 
goats for that of cows. A plea for goat 
milk is contributed by Dr. William 
Wright to the London Lancet. He points 
out its great superiority in the three 
essential points of cleanliness, digestibil 
itv, and freedom from disease germs 
Among the 130,000 goats and kids 
brought to Paris for slaughter ever) 
vear, the meat inspectors have failed to 
discover a single case of tuberculosi 
Weight for weight, the goat vields twice 
as much milk as the cow, and if the ani 


mals are properly fed, their milk has 


no flavor to distinguish it from cow's 


lonial Office, is cited as an example. It | mill 
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NATIONAL ASPECT 
ELECTION. 


THE OF THE 


To those who had hoped for a strong 
policies, and 
Republican 


Republican 
the 


last week's Congressional 


vote against 


particularly against 
*standpatters,’ 
disappoint 


elections come as a distinct 


ment The two most devout worship 
pers of the Dingley tariff, Messrs. Can- 
non and Dalzell, have been triumphant 

reélected: and there is nothing in 
the result to make them abate adoration 
for their idol, or to induce the Presi 
dent to resurrect his long-buried tariff 
reform message So far as the voters 
have indicated their choice, the Repub 


l'can party is still licensed to grant spe 


cial privileges to those manufacturers 
who are ready to pay for them 

If the overthrow of this intolerable 
injustice jis still postponed, the Demo 
crats have themselves alone to blame. 
Hardly convalescent from the Bryan ill 
ness, the party fell a victim to an even 
more virulent disease, the staying of 
which in New York, Massachusetts, Cal 
ifornia, and Illinois became the duty of 


the With what patriotic readiness 
independent 
ped 
Hut 
aod his 


the 


hou 
Democrats have again step 
breach, the 
had 
avitation to draw 


the 


attest 
no Hearst 
attention from 
of 
could 


into the returns 


even if there been 
Represen 


hardly 


contest for House 


the Democrats 


control A 


atives 
nerveless 
that 


have obtained 


stupidly inefficient campaign was 


ol Congressional 


the Democratik 
was dull, its strat 
the 


incer. ty 


niittee its literature 


infantile From beginning it 


Lae me | 
and it practical 


efforts 


eked vigor 
weeks 


ago 
credit 


abandoned 
ender 


for 


cannot take much even 
uch successes as have occurred for 


thie ire largely due to factional strife 
local causes 
the defeat of 
of the Sec 
because of his 
the 
that, 


direction, 


or to 
importance. But 
Congressman J. T. MeCleary 
District, 


his 


Ppmioneg 


Republicans 


or small 


ond Minnesota 


tandpattism” and record on 


tariff 


and 


Philippine shows clearly 


with serious intelligent 


tariff reform might have been made a 


winning issue 

of Democratic 
chief lesson of 
The election of 
both Rhode 
together with 


It is want 


thi utter 


which is the 


the contest a i whole 
Governors in 


North 


Democratl 
Ieland 
the recapture 


Dakota 
Missourl 


Democrath 


ind 


of and the re 


election Governor 


Minnesota proves’ what hard fighting 
can accomplish where there is con 
fidence in the Integrity and sanity of | 
the Democracy If any headway is to 
he made during the next two years, it 


can be only by rendering the Democracy 
a genuine Opposition In and out of Con 
Willlams has 


but the character 


gress. John Sharp done 


his best In the House, 
of many of his Southern associates, such 


as Tillman, in the party councils, has 


andicapped him, to say nothing of the 
Nious nature of support. from such a 


The | 





| possible 


Com- | 


| itism 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Northerner as Bourke Cockran. A par- 
t; can grow stronger only by pounding 
away at the weak points in the enemy's 


armor. Failure to adopt aggressive tac- 
tics will leave the Democracy in an 
equally helpless position two years 


hence. 

It is not as if there were no stirring 
issues upon which to appeal to the coun- 
Republicans steadily furnish 
grounds for attack. But of these possi- 
ble issues none is so important as the 
between the party and _ the 
Trusts. President Roosevelt and his At- 
torney-General may tilt all they please 
at Standard Oil and dissolve a combin- 
ation here and a Trust there. So far as 
any real far-reaching reform is concern- 
ed, their spectacular efforts are of no 
value save as object-lessons in the en- 
forcement of the law. They constitute 
no remedy for the disease; and no rem- 
edy will be proposed while the corrupt 
partnership between the Republican par- 
ty and the tariff-made monopolies con- 
tinues. 

To the Democratic party is more than 
ever granted the opportunity to come to 
the rescue. It alone can undertake clean- 
handed the reform ef conditions which 
Hearst as a political captain 
and has suddenly made of So- 
cialism a live issue. Americans will be 
content with their political conditions 
only when they are convinced that they 
are getting a “square deal.” As long as 
Congress legislates for a few, thousands 
will go on demanding a new form of 
government which will make such favor- 
and no one can deny 
that justice is on their side. Should the 
results of the elections deceive the Re 
publicans into thinking that all is well 
with them, that, as Mr. Cannon main- 
tains, their house does not need to be set 
in order, then are they far along the 
road to disaster. For the Democrats 
who have maintained their party’s hon- 
in this crisis, the path of duty is 
plain. If, with the fine energy and en- 
thusiasm which has just spurned Hearst 
and Moran, they do not work day and 
to regain control of their party 
machinery, they will find themselves 
without an organization to register their 
will 


try. 


alliance 


rendered 


impossible; 


or 


night 


ABSORBING THE CONQUERED. 


More than a century after the parti- 
tion of Poland the Prussian Government 


is buster than ever assimilating the 
Poles within its territory. Within the 
lust few weeks there has been a fresh 


outbreak of racial disturst and hatred 
which has affected even the school-chil- 
A cartoon in Ulk represents their 
plight. The teacher whips the school- 
boy for praying In Polish; his father 
beats him for praying In German; and 
the priest uses the birch !f he does not 
As a result, the boy’s hand 


dren. 


pray at all. 





tres. Recently, an unpopular teacher 
who had threatened his scholars with 
arrest for failure to answer questions 
in German, awoke to find his house in 
fiames and his family at the point of suf- 
focation. In the town of Baronowo there 
has almost been bloodshed because Ger- 
rian children were not only prevented 
from taking a short-cut to the village 
school, but were repeatedly driven away 
with whips by the highly aroused Polish 
youths. 

This really serious state of affairs 
arouses in Germany mingled anger and 
astonishment. There was a time sever- 
al centuries ago when Prussia absorbed 
Polish subjects without difficulty. Thir- 
ty or forty years ago Germanization 
seemed to be progressing satisfactorily, 
if slowly. Suddenly there came _ the 
change. The Prussians attribute it to 
the Polish nationalist movement. They 
can see no difference in their own atti- 
tude or policy. To them this resistance 
is ingratitude, pure and simple. Yet 
what are the facts? About 1870 many 
Polish workmen in upper Silesia, to cite 
one example, were wholly free from any 
antagonism to the Germans. Indeed, 
they eagerly learned the language, yeal- 
izing that its use widened their field of 
labor. To become a German at that time 
meant to be free; to be a German prop- 
erty-holder was to be beyond autocratic 
official interference. In short, to be- 
come a Prussian citizen meant the right 
to rise socially. Unfortunately, a change 
was at hand. The Pan-Polish movement 
could never have become what it is had 
there not been a Pan-German movement 
to offset it, to stimulate it, and to fan 
the dying embers of race strife. 

First came increased protective du- 
ties and the limiting of imports, which 
at once made the Poles feel that they 
were worse off than their cousins in 
Russia or in Galicia. The cost of liv- 
ing rose by leaps and bounds, furnish- 
ing precisely the acute grievance the na- 
tionalist agitation needed. Then came 
blundering on the part of the Prussian 
bureaucracy in religious matters; the 
law unfortunately prescribed the teach- 
ing of religion in Prussian schools, and 
laid down the lines along which it must 
be taught. It made no allowance for 
differences in schools or in the charac- 
ter of their attendance; hence the teach- 
er in Polish sections was. inevitably 
brought into conflict with the village 
priest. It would, as a writer in the Ber- 
lin Nation points out, have been a wise 
and far-sighted policy to have abolished 
all religious instruction in Polish 
schools. Instead, the bureaucracy made 
the incredible mistake of requiring that 
it must be given in German. If a prize 
had been offered, says the Nation writ- 
er, for the action which would give the 
Polish agitators the very best weapon 
for their propaganda, nothing: better 
than this could have been devised 


is against all the constituted authori- | Through it the school, which should be 
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the best medium of friendly Ger- 
manization, is now the place above all 
others in which race hatred is created 
and intensified. 

Curiously enough, the very Prussians 
who insist upon Germanizing the Poles 
by force are the same ones who bitter- 
ly resent efforts in Russia, Hungary, and 
elsewhere to make loyal Russians, Mag- 
yars, and Czechs of those who speak 
German and retain their German cus- 
toms. Side by side with associations 
for the creation of German communities 
in Polish Prussia, flourish societies to 
oppose the anti-German movement in 
Bohemia and Hungary—and no one 
seems to perceive the absurd contradic- 
tion. Only few have as yet been keen 
enough to notice that whenever the Ger. 
mans undertake a new line of action, it 
provokes a similar move by the Poles. 
Thus when the Government began to 
buy up large estates and settle German 
emigrants upon them, the Poles found- 
ed banks whose special business it was 
to do likewise for their own people as ¢ 
purely business affair, with the result 
that the number of Poles owning small 
land-holdings has increased faster than 
the number of small German land-own- 
ers. 

In the general inference to be drawn 
from this German experience the United 
States has a special interest, because of 
our new oversea burdens. It is a fatal 
policy to deprive a people of its lan- 
guage or iis customs. To try to make 
Americans of Malays, Russians of Finns, 
and Germans of Poles or Magyars, is 
merely to intensify the earnestness with 
which they cling to ancient customs and 
mother tongue. To attempt to strike 
down a people’s nationality by force is 
not a sign of enlightened patriotism, 
but of political and social decadence. 
Let him who doubts this face the facts 
—the amazing Gaelic revival in Ireland, 
the success of the Hungarians against 
the Austrians, the failure of Russia in 
Finland, and elsewhere. Let him then 
turn to Switzerland as the country in 
which people using three languages have 
for centuries lived side by side in peace 
and harmony. The lesson should be 
carefully conned, for the call for the 
Philippine Assembly is out, and our pro- 
consuls in Manila need more than ever 
to be warned against any attempt to 
force Filipino development along other 
than their own racial and national lines. 


EXCAVATING HERCULANEUM. 


\tter long negotiations, Prof. Charles 
is not s» Plan for excavating Her- 
And Thoreau”, international auspices 
symbol of two Ih.in principle by the 
and converging togéie delay has had 
cannot find the equivahhe excavations, 
ermacher. I find ratherally Italian. 
of the romantics, when he at the for- 
basis of man’s nature, he <n make 





sible, will have a favored position as as 
sociates in the work. For a layman, it 
is difficult to realize the importance of 
this project, so far have the sensational 
discoveries at Pompeii dazzled the popu 
lar imagination 

From the point of view of art, how 
ever, all that has been found at Pompeii 
is of slight importance compared with 
the results of casual excavation at Her 
culaneum The remarkable Greek and 
Greco-Roman bronzes that are the pride 
ot the Naples Museum came from a sin 
gle villa at Herculaneum The few 
scraps of wall painting that give a hint 
of the dignity of Grecian painting have 
the same origin, but are relatively ob 
scured by the showier examples of plas 
terers’ work from Pompeii. The ruins 
of the latter city have not furnished a 
single manuscript; Herculaneum, prac 
tically unsearched, has already given 
up a large library—medical and scien 
tific, to be sure: further investigation 
may well bring us substantial additions 
to classical literature. In short, when 
we look at Greco-Roman antiquity 
through Pompeli, it is as if some thir- 
tieth-century archeologist should judge 
American civilization from the remains 
of Saratoga or Long Branch; whereas 
Herculaneum will represent the polite 
tastes of early Imperial Rome as truly 
as, say, Newport or Manchester-by-the 
Sea might represent those of our own 
Rooseveltian dispensation. Furthermore, 
Pompeii had been greatly damaged by 
earthquake, and flimsily rebuilt in the 
taste of the decadence, before it was 
overwhelmed by the falling cinders; but 
Herculaneum, when the mud rolled over 
it, still kept intact the treasures of the 
most cultivated Romans—Hellenizers of 
the generations of Lucretius and Cicero 

The value of these hidden treasures, 
the wildest imagination is not likely to 
exaggerate. Suffice it to say that here 
is an important classical site locked up 
in a perfect preservative—hardened vol 
canic mud—a site that has never been 
sacked by armies, rifled by pilferers, or 
drained by the insistent demand of 
wealthy amateurs. The history of 
archeology hardly affords a parallel. The 
excavator of to-day breaks into an un- 
known Pharaoh tomb only to find that 
a sneak-thief had preceded him by a 
thousand years. The Greek marbles 
of ancient Rome are mostly in the mor- 
tar of the medieval city, but here are 
the summer homes of cultured Rome of 
the Augustan period and earlier, only 
awaiting the careful use of the pick 
and spade. 

As if to provide against such a prize 
being enjoyed too cheaply, nature has 
sealed Herculaneum under about eighty 
feet of volcanic concrete, and fate 
has willed that some twenty thousand 
Neapolitans should swarm above the 
villas where Roman patricians dwelt in 
spacious ease. To uncover Herculaneum 
will be an expensive business, involv- 
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ing the condemnation of much land, and 





then the most cautious methods of ex 
cavation The nature of the work di 
tates patience all around. No one should 
expect quick results at the cost of irrep 
arable damage to the beautiful objects 
imbedded in the stiffened mud. On th: 
other hand, we can imagine no invest 
ment of capital by an art-lover that 
more certain to bring handsome returns 
rhe uncovering of a single villa like 
that which contained the large bronzes 
ot the Naples Museum would amply jus 
tify any expenditure likely to be made 

We discern a peculiar appropriate 
ness, too, in the fact that this great proj 
ect is to be international in its scope 
Many times in the history of Western 
civilization a quickening of national cul 
ture has been due to a sort of vision of 
Grecian art through Roman eves. Italy 
has from the first been the mediator of 
the Hellenic tradition, and when the 
amateurs and archwologists of Western 
Europe and America unite to reclaim 
Herculaneum for Italy and the world, 
they merely acknowledge in money and 
rood will a greater if a more intangible 
debt that has been accumulating inter 
est through the ages 


THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS 

Not long ago it was the fashion of 
purists to complain of the bulk of ad 
vertising in the magazines. But discus 
sion of the matter in the press brought 
out numerous champions of the adver 
tising pages. It was warmly asserted 
that they constitute a most interesting 
addition to the reading matter, and 
could about as ill be spared as the so 
called literary features Certain read 
ers, who appeared sincere but may have 
been malicious, actually expressed a 
preference for the literature of soups, 
underwear, real estate, correspondence 
schools, firearms, and motor cars—a pas 
sion which has recently obtained notable 
confirmation through the confession of 
an editor. Edward W. Bok has declar 
ed that he will do his modest best to 
rake the literary section of the Ladies 
Home Journal as good as the advertising 
section, though clearly he despairs of 
attaining so high an ideal 

We hasten to add that the editorial 
policy of pretty nearly all the maga 
zines we know is happily approximating 
the advertising policy. In a superb mis 
cellaneousness, in timeliness, in direct 
and vociferous appeal to the reader, the 
editors are, after all, not lagging s0 
much behind. They have recently taken 
up the evidently useful practice of com 
mending their own wares—discreetly 
setting forth the merits of their best 
contributors, or more specifically declar 
ing the current features, as they issue 
from the press, to be substantial add! 
tions to permanent English literature 
When the editors are so alert In follow 
ing a promising lead, no one should too 
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rashly despair of the future of perlodi- 
eal journalism 

In all seriousness, a very little study 
of the literature of advertising will show 
that the writers command a rhetoric re 
well adapted to their purpose, 
and if persuasiveness is a chief merit in 
vile, the 
tront and back pages must fairly out 
lank the wsthetes and muckrakers who 
fill the Indeed, by main 
taining 
vertising writer would scorn, the liter- 
iry fellows frequently fail to establish 
confidential relations with the reader 
rhe reason for the success of advertis 
Collins (in an 
article, “The American Grub 
treet unconscionably buried in the 
middle portion of the Atlantic Monthly) 
finds in the following fact 


nm irkably 


nameless contributors to the 


middle pages 


an aloofness that a seasoned ad 


ing rhetoric James H 


Musing 


Advertising requires versatility of a high 
le the writer of advertising 
must combine human interest with strict 


scecuracy, his subject is constantly chang 
ne To-day he studies the methods 
iking cigars and the many kinds of 
bacco that enter therein; to-morrow he 
“ ‘ 1 monograph on enamelled tin cans 
tigating the processes of making them 

he factory; and the day after that his 

| may be breakfast foods, taking him 
investigations of starch, gluten, di 
gestive functions, diet, and health, and set 
him upon a weary hunt for synonyms 


deseribe the “rich nutty flavor.” 


\ fair inference from this description 
that the superiority of the advertis 
ing writer lies in his greater serious 
ne which is not perhaps the “high 
riousness” that Matthew Arnold advo 
cated, but still a quality removed from 
end above the dilettanteism that in 
the mere author In any case, 

ch experience makes for worldly ex 
und we can imagine a success 
ful advertising writer, finding himself 
placed at dinner between, say, William 
i Howells and Dr. Henry van Dyke, re 


rience 


eating Goethe's phrase 


l'rophet to right, prophet to left 
i World Child between 
coffers of the ultra-literary sort have 


cted to seorn the advertiser as a 


new and bumptious apparition. Bump 
tious he may or may not be, but new 
he emphatically is not In the most 
technical sense the profession is very 


oid, while on a narrower rhetorical 
basis the parallel between the modern 
vdvertising writer and the Meistersing 
‘ the member of a Northern Puy, or 
Floral Association, is 
Like mediwval 

modern advertiser 


of a Southern 
worth recalling these 
predecessors, the 
writes to order, in competition frequent 
lv, and on set themes; he is judged, more- 
cver, rather by the effectiveness of his 
style than by the pith of his argument 
To be sure, the Metstersinger and the 
banded poets of the Rhone celebrated 


«pringtide, love, or, more abstractly, the 
tive merits of the rose and lily, or 
“ter and wine, whereas their mod- 
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ein successors exalt bootblacking, scour- 
ing soap, baking powder, ready-to-wear 
clothes, grape juice, and influenza cures 
Fut the change of subject matter should 
biind no one to a stylistic unity which 
is all-important. It boots not that one 
vrite a Remedium Amoris or extol a 
corn cure; the spirit in which the work 
is done is what really counts 

How effective the work of the adver- 
tising writer is, very little perusal of 
the magazines will show In all that 
makes for persuasion his art is supreme 
We know that an appealing and well 
waistcoated youth can sell our. real 
estate, however barren or remote; we 
long for fences and sheds that another 
gentleman may paint them 


pigments. Our 


engaging 
with the ideally best 
heart flutters whenever we read of the 
ravages of coffee and the value of cereal 
beverages. Can one deny to writing of 
this force the name of art? A _ poster, 
not in print, but prominently displayed, 
shows the stylistic refinements that may 
enter into this sort of composition; we 
learn of a certain whiskey that it is 
“mellowed by eight vears’ repose in the 
wood.” Only note the yalue of that word 
“repose.” How bald and unconvincing 
any other asseveration of age would be! 
But so long as we preserve the image of 
that brown and fragrant fluid peace- 
fully reposing in its charred prison- 
house, pure food committees may ex- 
pose the brand in vain. Who could doubt 
a stimulant that has not merely grown 
old, but grown old so gracefully? 


REAL PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

The gay young spark in Moliére who 
sought a cure for the ills of intemper- 
ance received from his _hysician a lec- 
ture on hygiene. In the midst of it, the 
impatient youth broke in: “Yes, ves, all 
that I know, but can't you give me a 
pill?” This attitude is very human. Our 
chosen path is pleasant, and if it happen 
to lead into trouble, why, we'll ask 
the doctor for a pill. In our Western 
world, the habit is to seek medical ad- 
vice only when we are sure we need it, 
but we might with profit copy the Chi- 
nese. They retain their physicians to 
keep them well, and demand the return 
of their fees if they fall sick. 

The great benefit that medical science 
has brought to humanity in the last 
half-century has been chiefly through 
preventive medicine. The plagues that 
swept the Old World in the Middle 
Ages are no longer possible. An epi- 
demic of typhoid fever is now a reproach 
to the infected community for having 
neglected the means which science has 
placed in its hands. But preventive 
medicine has concerned itself mainly 
with contagious diseases which threaten 
wholesale, and deals but slightly, in the 
popular conception, with indfviduals. 
The result is that there has grown up 
in the public mind a feeling of careless- 
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ness regarding disease except where the 
state is supposed to protect us. We are 
much concerned about the purity of our 
crinking water, but few stop to ponder 
the fact that a majority of us will die 
of some chronic disease which in its in- 
cipiency might be arrested. For pro- 
tection from acute infection we may 
depend upon boards of health, but for 
safeguarding against chronic disease we 
must trust to the physician. He, how- 
ever, can do nothing to prolong our days 
unless we give him an opportunity to 
detect a malady in its early stage. 
Health is without price, yet how many 
periodically submit themselves to their 
doctors for thorough examination? That 
such a periodic examination is the wis- 
est of precautions, is shown by the re- 
jected applications in every life insur- 
ance company. Thousands were boast- 
fully proud of their robust health until 
some life insurance physician rated them 
“bad risks.” 

The conditions under which Ameri- 
cans live in large cities are particularly 
adapted prematurely to age the heart 
and arteries. In all probability, these 
conditions will not soon change, and the 
only way one may guard oneself is by 
measuring the wear and tear on one’s 
erganism. Medicine has grown rich in 
methods and instruments of precision 
for the detection of subtle changes in- 
dicating the onset of disease. A manu- 
facturer with a fortune in machinery 
would not neglect to employ an expert 
engineer to scrutinize it from time to 
time. Very likely, however, the same 
man has omitted to ascertain through a 
physician whether his manner of life 
has worked ravages with his heart or 
arteries. Almost every one goes to a 
dentist at least once a year; why should 
one not go to a physician? ‘We con- 
stantly hear that nephritis is a menace, 
and cancer is becoming more common. 
Cancer is curable if a surgeon is called 
in time, and one may live his allotted 
days, despite nephritis, if he be told how 
to live. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said that the way to live to old age is 
te become the victim of a chronic dis- 
ease and then take care of yourself. The 
real danger in the chronic type of dis- 
ease is the insidious progress that gives 
its victim no warning, until the period 
when medical aid avails is past. Pre- 
ventive medicine cannot be of use until 
men have learned to hunt out dangers 
before they appear. The White Plague 
is no longer captain of the men of 
death; pneumonia has taken its place; 
and physicians tell us that the reallv 
awful mortality in pneumonia t~-* “ade 
great part to latent hear**@iring that 


disease. The physici-“™™®". If a prize 
pital in this city *°4¥8 the Nation writ- 


have saved ha!?" Which would give the 
tients had th’™ the very best weapon 
earlier and “OP@sanda, nothing: better 
respect * “ could have been devised 
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would rather “drop in their tracks” 
than live to an invalid old age. But the 
possession of a pet chronic disorder is 
not an unmitigated evil. It often means 
that a man who has worked like an 
express locomotive will content himself 
with slower service. He may be advised 
to play more golf and less market. He 
can find good excuses for longer vaca- 
tions. more time to read, and to culti- 
vate old friendships that have been al 
lowed to lapse. Well-known men in this 
city, having early found their danger, 
have so regulated their lives that they 
appear as active as ever and enjoy life 
more than before. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the prompt recognition of a 
bad heart, say, would be a real blessing 
to many a driven man of affairs 


THOREAU AND GERMAN ROMANTICISM 


(Continued from last week.) 


One might follow the transcendental 
movements of New England and of Germany 
step by step—through irony, aloofness, and 
sacred idleness, through their flowering in 
musical and communion with nature 

and show how they develop on 
lines, always alike on the surface, yet al 
ways with some underlying difference more 
easily felt than named. And this difference 
is felt more strongly, is indeed then only to 
understood, when we go back to that 
tree individualism which is the root of all 
“Contemplation,”’ says 


“Is 


revery 
parallel 


be 


this varied growth, 
Schleiermacher in his second Discourse 
and always remains something single, sep- 
arate, the immediate perception, nothing 
more; to connect and bring together into a 
whole is not the business of the senses, but 
of abstract thought. So with religion: it is 
hers to abide by the immediate experi 
ence of the being and activity of the uni- 
verse, by the individual perceptions and 
feelings; each of these is a work existing in 
itself without connection with others or de- 


pendence upon them. Of derivation and as- 


sociation religion knows nothing; of all 
things that may touch her, these are the 
most contrary to her nature It is due 
just to this absolute individuality that the 
sphere of contemplation is so infinite.’ 
Here certainly—and we are at the very 
heart of German romanticism—is a doc- 


trine which the wise men of Concord would 
have been the first to repudiate Infinity to 
Schleiermacher was only another word for 
endless variety of particulars, amid which 
the soul of man, itself a momentary atom in 
the stream, moves in a state of perpetual 
wonder. The ideal of Emerson was that 
self-reliance by which the individual, shak- 
ing itself free from the mere conformity of 
manners and tradition, might rise to the 
community of the higher nature figured by 
him as the over-soul: ‘In all conversation 
between two persons, reference is 
made as to a third party, to a common na- 
ture. That third party or common nature 
is not social, it is impersonal; it is God.”’ 
And Thoreau represented friendship by the 
symbol of two lines divergent on the earth 
and converging together in the stars I 
cannot find the equivalent of this in Schlei- 
ermacher. I find rather that, like the rest 
of the romantics, when he sought for the 
basis of man’s nature, he turned to pure 


tacit 





The 


emotionalism, the power and faculty 
are bound within the limits of 

We that to 
the religion 


Nation. 


very 
by which we 
seen 


of 


our individuality have 


Schleiermacher essence 


neither thought nor action, but contempla- 
tion and feeling Let us see in what col- 
ors he picture# this passive surrender of 
the soul to the impression of the world 
Thus he continues in the “Reden"’ 

Only do not suppose—this is indeed one 
of the most dangerous errors—that relig- 
ious contemplation and feeling at their be- 
ginning in the first activity of the soul 
(des Gemuths) are severed in any such way 
as they necessarily are in our discourse 
Contemplation without feeling is nothing 
and possesses neither the right source nor 
the right power; feeling without contem- 
plation is likewise nothing: both are some 
thing only when and because they are 
originally one and unseparated That first 


mysterious moment, which comes to us with 
every perception before contem 
plation and feeling have drawn apart 


sensuous 


fleeting is it and transparent, like the first 
exhalation wherewith the dew breathes 
upon the awakened flowers, demure and 
tender like the kiss of a virgin, holy and 
fruitful like the embrace of marriage. Nay, 
not like this, rather it is all this. Quickly 
and magically an appearance, an event, un- 
folds itself to a likeness of the universe 
And so, as the beloved and ever-desired 
form takes shape, my soul flees to her, and 
I embrace her not as a shadow, but as the 
holy essence itself I lie in the bosom of 
the infinite world; | am in that moment its 
soul, for | feel all its powers and its in- 
finite life as my own At the least 
Jar the holy union is blown away, and then 
first contemplation stands before me as a 
separate form; | gaze upon her, and she 
mirrors herself in the open soul as the 
image of the departing loved one in the 
open eye of the youth And now first feel- 
ing rises up from within him, and spreads 
like the blush of shame and desire over his 
cheek. This moment is the highest flower 
ing of religion 

Could anything than this be more essen 
tially at variance with the product of Con 
cord? The nearest approach to it in sub- 
stance is the hedonism of Pater as ex 
pressed in the “Conclusion” to his Renais 
sance studies. For what in the end is this 
religion of Schleiermacher's but that cul 
ture of the fleeting artistic impression 


which Pater taught 


perfec { 


“Every moment some 
face; 
tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than 
the 


form grows in hand or some 


rest; sume mood of passion or insight 


intellectual 


or excitement is irresistibly 
real and attractive for us—for that moment 
only’”’ It is but the modern decking out 
of the ancient philosophical heresy of Her- 
acleitus that all things move and flit away 
which the English writer places as the 
motto of his essay I would not be un 
appreciative of the great German divine 
but | cannot sever his unctuous preaching 
of emotionalism from the actual emotions 


which ruled among the coterie to whom his 


discourses were addressed. When he turns 


from his image of the bridal of the soul 
and the universe to the fable of Paradise. 
and declares that only through the coming 
of Eve was Adam enabled to lift his 
thoughts heavenward, when he makes of 
love the only source of religion, he is. of 
course, speaking within the acknowledged 
rights of the preacher Yet I cannot for 


get the morbid life of Rousseau, from whom 
all this Gefuhlephilosophie is ultimately de 
rived I 


Heinse's 


remember particularly 
for wilderness 
apart from the world where he might like 
a Platonic sage his life in saintly 
studies—with Lais at his side. I am afraid 


more 


yearning some 


pass 





of a religion which accords so easily with 


is | 
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this blending of Plato and Lals, and which 


serves so well a literature whose prin 
ple as announced by Tieck was briefly this 
The decency of our mmon prosa life 
is unallowed in ar in these happy, pure 
regions it i8 unseemiy s am gu even 
the document of our commonns ss and im 
morality l am Puritan enough » dis 
like anu to distrust these nfus s; and 
t is because | do not find them Th 
reau that | can turn to him aft« reading 
much in the romantiache Schule with a 
sense of relief, as one passes from a sick 
chamber to the breath of the flelds 
cord is remote and provincial pa 
son with ghe Berlin and Jena of those days 
it lacks the universality and ilt f 
those centres; above all, it lacks the itm 
posing presence of a Goethe and a Schiller 
who, however loosely, were atill connected 
with the romantic brotherhood; but it pos 
sessed one great offset—chara 

‘Life shall be the living breath of na 
ture,”’ might have been the motto f 
Thoreau as was of a great German. He 
too, went out to find the God fh ry 
in nature, inasmuch as man is but a part 
of the whole, a brother to the worm 
but the ways of their search led them far 
asunder We have seen how on the surface 
the mystical revery of Novalis Lehrling 


zu Sais” is akin to the ideals of Thoreau 
yet follow the two to the end W shall 
see one of the scholars of Sais journeying 
through a tropical clime to the shrine of 
Isis: we shall see him in an ecstasy t 

fore that veiled goddess of nature, then 
lifted he the light, gleaming vell, and—Ro 

enblithchen sank into his arms It ynly 


} ) 


Heinse’s Plato and Lalis, or Schle‘ermach 
er’s Adam and Eve if you will, under other 
names There is a taint of sickliness in 
all this It corresponds too well to the 


heavenly weariness’’ of Novalis himself, as 
he might be found at the grave of his So- 
phie, vowing himself to death for a lofty 
ensample of love's ernal faithfulness 
and in a short while after discovering his 
religion incarnate in another woman 
Now there was no Sophie in Thoreau's 
life, no sentimental identification of a dead 


living Julie, and above all 
of both 


of 


Sophie with a 
embrace 
the 
granted 


in 
of It 
be of 
human emotion is so pronounced 


no 
the 


may 


rapturous together 
goddess 


that 


person nature 


even the absence 
primitive 
in his diaries as thin and 


of this 


to render them 


bloodless To lay bare the sources 
difference Novalis 
it would be necessary to analyze a score of 
influences silently at work beneath the sur 
face of his culture—the inheritance of Pur 
denied indeed, but still 


between Thoreau and 


itan religion mak 


ing any real return to mediwvalism im 
possible; the British notion of practical 
individualism expressed in the philosophy 


of Adam Smith; the lesson of Wordsworth’'s 
in the to 
of fine expectancy derived 
poets of the seventeenth century 
chief 
incalculable 
ty It 


austerity devotion nature; the 


the 


who were 


spirit from 


Thoreau's mental nourishment: the 
of Emerson's 
comes at the 
the freedom of the 
the end that the 
might develop; 


practice 


force personali 


last chiefly to th 
romantic school 
whole emotional 
in Thoreau it was 


higher self-restraint 


wa to 
nature 
for the 


of a The 


romantics sought for the common bond of 
human nature in the Geméth, Thoreau be 
lieved it lay in cljPacter 


In the Gemdth 


The Nation. 
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(the word is untranslatable; heart, with the 
connotation of sentiment, mood, revery, is 
the nearest equivalent) Schleiermacher 
found the organ of religion, to the absolute 


exclusion of the reason and the will; there 
Novalis looked for the inspiration of all 
art; communion with nature was desirable 
only because in her, too, might be discov- 


ered “all the variations of an endless 
Gemiith’’; and to this organ of the individ- 
ual person was reduced in reality the high- 
sounding I of Fichte. Gemiith—character, 
Gefuhi—conduct; in that contrast lay the 
divergence between German and New Eng- 
land transcendentalism. “What are three- 
score years and ten hurriedly and coarsely 
lived to moments of divine leisure in which 


your life is coincident with the life of the 
universe?’ asks Thoreau in his Journal; 
but he continues: “One moment of life 
costs many hours—hours not of business, 


but of preparation and invitation. Yet the 
man who does not betake himself at once 
and desperately to sawing is called a loafer, 
though he may be knocking at the doors of 
heaven all the while, which shall surely be 
opened to him. That aim in life is highest 
which requires the highest and finest dis- 
cipline.” Man's life, he says elsewhere, 
“consists not in his obedience, but his op- 
position, to his instincts,”” and genius was 
to him another name for health. This was 
his resolution and his prayer: 


I pray that the life of this spring and 
summer may ever lie fair in my memory. 
May I dare as I have never done! May I 
persevere as I have never done! May I 
purify myself anew as with fire and water, 
soul and body! May I gird myself to be a 
hunter of the beautiful, that naught escape 
me! May I attain to a youth never at- 
tained! I am eager to report the glory 
of the universe; may I be worthy to do it; 
to have got through with regarding human 
values so as not to be distracted from re- 
garding divine values. It is reasonable that 
a man should be something worthier at 
the ewtd of the year than he was at the 
beginning 


And so, despite its provincialism and its 
tedium, the Journal of Thoreau is a docu- 
ment that New England may cherish proud- 
ly. It ts the mirror of a life, the record 
of romanticism striving to work itself out 
in actual character, and shows thus, as 
clearly as the far greater writings of 
Hmerson, wherein the originality of the 
Concord school really lies. The dangers 
of transcendentalism are open enough—its 
facile optimism and unballasted enthusi- 
asme—dangers to the intellect chiefly. Any 
one may point at the incompatibility of 
Thoreau's gospel with the requirements of 
society. To follow him, as to follow Walt 
Whitman, a man must needs shun the re- 
sponsibilities of the family and state, and 
walk in solitary ways. Yet, withal, there 
is brave inepiration in the scornful inde- 
pendence of this botanizing vagabond. For 
the motto of his Journal one might choose 
the familiar lines of Matthew Arnold: 

For most men in « brazen prison live, 

Where, in the sun's hot eye, 

Wit® beads bent o'er their toll, they languidly 
Their lives to some unmeaning taskwork give, 
Dreaming of nought beyond their prison-wall 


And the rest, a few, 

Kecape their prison and depart 

On the wide ocean of life anew 

There the freed prisoner, where'er hia heart 
LAsteth, will sall; 

Nor doth he know how there prevail, 


Despotic on that sea, 
Tradewinds that cross se eternity 





Awhile he holds some false way, undebarr'd 

By thwarting signs, and braves 

The freshening wind and blackening waves, 

And then the tempest strikes him. . 

And he too disappears, and comes no more. 


Put out of mind the wild hurtling words 
Thoreau was so fond of uttering, forget the 
ill taste into which his narrower circum- 
stances often led him, and there remains 
this tonic example of a man who did ac- 
tually and violently break through the 
prison walls of routine, and who yet kept 
a firm control of his career. If his aim 
was to refine his senses so that, like an 
olian harp, he might quiver in response 
to every impression of mountain and field 
and river, at least he sought for this re- 
finement by eliminating all the coarser and 
more relaxing emotions of his breast; by 
disciplining his will into harmony with the 
pure and relentléss laws of universal be- 
ing. And if the terms of his practical phil- 
osophy may be traced back through the 
German romanticists to Rousseau’s ideal 
of a return to nature, yet his sympathetic 
knowledge of hard savage life among the 
Indians and the tradition of New England’s 
struggle with the wilderness kept him, 
always in act and generally in words, from 
sentimental softening of the reality. 

P. E. M. 


. Correspondence. 





WASHINGTON’S PROPOSALS FOR EDU- 
CATION. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Speaking of agricultural colleges 
in your issue of November 1, you make 
the following statement: 

Thomas Jefferson was the first American 
to urge the importance of such schools. 
Writing in 1803 he deplored the overcrowd- 
ing of the trades and‘ of the learned vro- 
fessions. He recommended that a pro- 
fessorship of agricuiture should be estab- 
lished in every college. 

No one will, I believe, endeavor to in 
any way belittle the effort made by Presi- 
dent Jefferson. History should, be kept 
straight, however. In his first message to 
Congress, January 8, 1790, Washington ex- 
pressed the hope that “The advancement of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
by all proper means, will not, I trust, need 
recommendation,” and continuing: 

Nor am I less persuaded that you will 

agree with me in the opinion that there 
is nothing which can better deserve your 
patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature. . Whether this de- 
sirable object will be best promoted by 
affording aids to seminaries already es- 
tablished, or by the institution of a na- 
tlonal university, or by other expedients, 
will be well worthy of a place in the de- 
Iiberations of the Legislature. 
It is to be noticed that agriculture and a 
national university for the promotion of 
science and arts were closely associated 
by Washington. 

In his last annual message he writes: 

“it will not be doubted that with refer- 
ence either to individual or national wel- 
fare agriculture is of primary importance. 

Institutions for promoting it grow 
up, supported by, the public purse; and to 
what object can ft be dedicated with great- 
er propriety? 

Apparently, then, remembering that he 
had in his first message called attention 





to the great subject of agriculture, he 
adds: 
I have heretofore proposed to the con- 


sideration of Congress the expediency of 
establishing a national university, eto. 


R. C. BARRETT. 


Towa State College of Agriculture and Mechanie 
Arts, Ames, November 6. 





[We can hardly regard the vague pro- 
posal of Washington, suggestive though 
it be, as really forestalling Jefferson’s 
definite plan for education in agricul- 
ture —Ep. Nation.] 


THE HONOR SYSTEM OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The “honor system” is of long 
standing in several Southern colleges. It 
has been introduced recently into two New 
England colleges; and a third is experi- 
menting with it. The institutions which 
have it profess to like it, and say that it 
works well. 

Working well, however, is not a final 
test. As every manufacturer knows.,. effi- 
ciency may be secured by materials or 
processes that cost too much. _The chief 
objection to the honor system is that it is 
ethically extravagant. You can get sap and 
syrup in springtime by tapping the maples 
on your lawn. You can haul clay by har- 
nessing a thoroughbred trotter to a dump 
eart. But these devices are not economical. 
Neither is it a prudent expenditure of the 
deepest ethical resources to tap them for 
the prevention of a little cribbing, and 
hitch them onto the tail of an examination 


paper a dozen times a year, wn 


The honor system involves a double) 


standard. The students in a Southern col- i 


lege will run out of town and ruin forever | 
a man convicted of cheating in an exam- , 
ination; yet they look lightly on sexuai 
offences, which cut infinitely deeper ifito 
the sentiments which honor should syp- 
port,(and leave on character far more fast-/ 
ing scars.) A student who entered a North- 
ern college which has no honor system from 
a Southern college where it had prevailed 
was found guilty of cheating at the first op- 
portunity, and offered as a sufficient ex- 
cuse that he had not been put on his honor. 
In one of the New England colleges that 
has adopted it, an instructor was recently 
asked at the beginning of a brief quiz whe- 
ther it was to be conducted on the honor 
system or not. The president of the senior 
class in that same institution recently said 


knew that cheating was still going on un- 
der the honor system, Yet he, like all the 


in a speech at an alumni dinner that he \ 
} 


rest, had given a solemn promise on honor 4 


to report any chegting that he knew. 
This promise, by the way, to report way} 
violation of the honorsystem seems to be an | 


essential part of the honor system wher- f 


ever it is applied. The honor of every stu- 
dent appears to need watching at Geese 
ing by the honor of every other. Yet it is \, 
a significant fact, one more creditable to 
the students than to the devisers of the 


system, that in one of the New England > 
colleges now trying the experimdot every 


case of conviction for dishonesty Since the 
system was introduced has been. based on j 
internal evidence drawn from the blue 
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book; in no case has evidence come volun) 

tarily from the students who have beem 

pledged to give it a 

It is a serious thing to drag out of its 
natural soil in the subconscious the deli- 
eate, sensitive sentiment of honor, which 
ordinarily comes to the surface only under 
some such stirring experience as love or 
war, and at the end of every examination 

“make each student that he has 
neither given nor received aid. In a recent 
\ discussion of the question, President Eliot 
of Harvard declared that there never was 
a time when he could have been brought 
to sign that statement. It assumes that 
the desire to cheat is normal and univer- 
sal; and only under special stress of honor 
\ ean the temptation be overcome. . 

The evil of cheating in examinations can 
never reach very serious proportions in a 
institution. There is no 
student sentiment, left to 
itself, tolerates cheating win prize 
or an election Phi Beta Kappa. Such 
cheating as student sentiment condones is 
confined mainly to cases where a dull or 
lazy student aims to escape being dropped. 
Then student’ sentiment undoubtedly 
say, “Poor drowning devil, let him clutch 
the forbidden straw.’ Limited to this re- 
stricted sphere, cheating in examinations 
is not sufficiently important, either as an 
aid to rank or an injury to character, to 
warrant erecting the sentiment of honor 
into a system for its eradication. 

The evil can be cured by cheaper means 
In a certain college for a series of years 
the greater part of all complaints of cheat- 
ing came from a single department. This 
was taken as one of several evidences that 
the teaching in this department was less 
vital than in the other departments, and 
the department was reorganized. A good 
instructor sets papers of such a nature 
that illegitimate aids are of little avail 
Grasp of a subject, the relation of part to 
part, judgment on critical questions, ap- 
plication of principles to problems—these 
can be extemporized no more with than 
without adventitious aids. \ Vital teaching, 
frank and friendly personal relations, firm 
administration when required, can secure 
at moderate ethical cost results quite as 
satisfactory as those achieved under the 
honor system, It is therefore the part of 
a wise ethical economy to refrain from all 
attempts to superimpose the systematized 
sentiment of honor on the uncovenanted 
judgment of the right. 

WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE. 
November 6. 
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well-conducted 
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to 


does 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 





‘al NEWMAN ON JANE AUSTEN. 


“To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Here is a tribute from Cardinal 
Newinan to Jane Austen, which perhaps has 
not been brought to the notice of many of 
her admirers: / 

He used to say that he read through 
“Mansfield Park’’ every year, in order to 
perfect and preserve his style.—‘‘Reminis- 
cenges of Oxford,” by the Rev. W. Tuck- 
well, p. 184. Cassell & Co., 1900. 

1. F. WILSON. 


Cincinnati, November 7. 





Notes, 


Houghton, Mifflin & 
series of yolumes after the model of Curtis 
Hidden *whief 
They announce for early publication 
following “The Chief Elizabethan 
matists’’ (except Shakspere) to the 
of thé theatres, edited by Prof. William A 
of Harvard University editor 

Shakspere; ‘The 
the Sixteenth and 

and The Chief 
British of the Eighteenth Century,” 
edited Prof Hidden The 
selections will cover the full practical needs 
book will 
bibliographi- 


Co. are preparing a 
Poets.”’ 
the 
Dra- 


close 


Page's American 


Neilson the 
of the new 
Chief British 


Seventeenth 


single-volume 
of 
Centuries,”’ 


Poets 


Poets 


by Curtis Page 


courses, and each be 


of college 


furnished with biographical 
cal, and explanatory notes 
Three more yolumes are promised for this 
ide Press Edli- 
_ a. 
translated e..2 


autumn in the special River 
tions of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Idyls of Theocritus,”’ 
Calverley numbered 
“The Song of Roland,”’ translated by 
Butler 
graphy 


, viz 
by 
sale) 
Isabel 
Biblio- 
of by 
B There 
no more tastefully made books on the 
than the of this 


(300 copies for 


numbered copies); “A 
Wendell 


Ives (500 numbered copies) 


(200 
Oliver Holmes,’ 
George 
are 
volumes 


market to-day 


series 


Doubleday, Page & Co. will publish early 


in January 
erner,”’ 


appearing in the Atlantic in serial form 


Dobell to 
various 
the 

We 
“Centuries 


publish 
and in- 


seven- 


Bertram is proposing 
by 


edited 


subscription unknown 
of 


centuries 


sixteenth and 
teenth have men- 
tioned of Meditation,”’ by 
Thomas Traherne, and the “Gleanings from 
Manuscripts.” To these shoulg now be 
“The Works of William 
Strode,” “The Letters, Speeches, and Poems 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon’’ (1509-1579), and 
“The Partiall Law, a Tragi-Comedie”’ (circa 
1620-1630). 

It little while ago that 
Oxford University Press published a 
text of Keats’s poems with elaborate anno- 


works 
already 
his 


added Poetical 


the 
new 


was only a 


tations by E. de Sélincourt. The poetical 
works are now to be added to the “Oxford 
Library Editions,” with textual notes by 
H. Buxton Forman. The volume will in- 


clude some lines hitherto unprinted. 


Gilchrist’s “Life of Blake,’’ published in 


1863, will now be reissued by John Lane in | 


a cheaper edition. W. Graham Robertson 
has edited the text, written an Introduction, 
and added a large number of reproductions 
from the most perfect of Blake’s drawing? 
and pictures 

Much the of 
Swinburne ever wrote is his volume, ‘‘Wil- 
liam Blake,"’ which has long been out of 
print. A new edition now issued by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. is therefore really worth 
while. Mr. Swinburne adds a Prefatory 
Note, only a few pages long, but abound- 
ing in his eloquence. 


E. P. Dutton & Co a new edition 
ot “The House of Quiet,” with an Intro- 
duction announcing the author as Arthur 
Christopher Benson. He says frankly that 
the chief reason now for giving his name 
is that it seems foolish go on 
to keep a secret that is no secret at all 


best piece critical work 


polyphloisboian 


issue 


to 


trying. 





4 tions, 


“The Autobiography of a South- | 
by Nicholas Worth, which has been | 


of Brandes's 


413 


Benson, like 
the of 
of writers 


Mr 


longer 


We 
Andrew 


begin to believe that 


Lang, is no name 
lety 
be 


always to write 


individual, but of a sox 
he continues to 


and 
of 


an 


However always in 


teresting with the 


artist leisure 


of Lord 
His son has written to the 


appearance 
We Acton’s 


correspondence 


are to have more 


London Times, stating that after a suitable 
lapse of time he will publish the letters 
to Déllinger 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce a book 
on bridge whist by P. F. Mottelay It will 
contain the collected opinions of the beast- 
known authorities regarding the declara- 
tions, leads, and different emergencies of 
the game. 

Mr. Mosher’s Bibelots for October and 
November contain, respectively, “Giordano 
Bruno,” by Walter Pater, and “The Last 


Days of John Addington Symonds,” by Mar 
garet Symonds 

With the publication of the 

“Main Currents in 
(the sixth 
a year ago) that standard work in criticism 
The 
with illustra 
full in- 


views are so well 


fifth 
Nineteenth 


volume 


Century Literature” came out 


is made ish dress 


» complete in its En 
Macmillans now issue the 4. 
to the 
dex is added. Brandes’s 
known that any detailed review of the fifth 
“The School in 
or of the work as a whole, would 
He the full tide 
liberalism, and his are mani- 
political affiliations, but 
writes always with spirit; is always in- 


and sixth volume a 


volume, on Romantic 
France,” 
be 
of 
festly colored by 
he 
teresting, and at times (notably in the vol- 
“The School 


many’) shows the faculty of plucking out 


superfluous wrote in 


opinions 


ume on Romanti« in Ger- 


the heart of a complicated movement. The 
translation in the present edition is idio- 
matic, and, so far as we have examined. ac- 


curate 


, 
Following hard upon Winston Churchill's 


full and official biography of his father, 
Lord Rosebery’s .essay, “Lord Randolph 
Churchill” (Harper's), is, as he himself 





says, merely a sort of debt of friendship 
He was much thrown with Lord Randolph, 
and it is personal appreciation of which his 
volume is made up Political sympathy 
there could be little between the two men. 
But the audficity, the perversity, the bril- 
liance of Randolph Churchill appeal to 
Lord Rosebery, if only as matter for neat 
description or sententious comment. Of 
this is plenty given, if little real 
information. It is put beyond doubt, how- 
though it was never really in doubt 
that, in the great crisis of his career. 
his resignation as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Lord Randolph was merely biuf- 
fing, and did not expect Salisbury to take 
him at his word. Lord Rosebery declares 
that when the time comes for the private 
letters of those two 4 be published, there 
will be tidbits for intellectuaf gourmets 
His own style retains all of itg point. The 
long decay of Lord Randolph’s faculties, 
along with his Yoss of ptitical power, »is 
put into this epigrams*“He was the chief 
mourner at his oW® protracted funeral, a 
public pageant of gloomy years.” There 
are many 6 Roseberyisms gn the book. 


J Shelley's “Literary Bypaths in 


there 


ever 


Henry 


Old SMgland” (Boston: Little, Brown & 





Cp". is a thoroyghly readable book. It 
Pin #0 easy for literary pilgrims to be dull 





ind to foree on the reader a rehash of 
the old aneedotes and descriptions, that 
Vr Shelley is the more to be commended 
f fu hing in each of these eleven 
vd ome new ingredient if only a 
birth « fleate to prove that Hood's tomb- 
rT) wrong by a year, or more inti 
iT pa ila of the career of John 
Hamilton Reynold Hood's brother-in-law, 
he friend of Keats. Most people will think 
hat tl hapte on Hood is the most tin- 
n Mr. Shelley prints for the first 
rie me of Hood witty and tender” 
‘ ind give is new glimpse of the 
fumil nto which he married and the in- 
et of his life These documents were 
| ireal hrough Hood nephew, the late 
lbownels Green The anecdotes gleaned 
itt the Carlyle country are all unpleasing, 
ind maintain the tradition that Carlyle 
eed to | saved from his biographers 
Those who have not themselves visited 
b lefechan and Seotsbrig, may be sur- 
prised to learn that their cebery is not 
desolate bleak The road that con- 
hie wo place lies between luxur 
hedgerows and flower-covered banks.” 
‘) he haunts and homes of Spenser, Sid- 
bey, Penn, Gray, Gilbert White, Goldsmith, 
iiurus, and Keat Mr. Shelley bas in each 
omething to contribute His style 
pleasing and impersonal, and his illus 
' on from photograph are numerous 
{ well reproduced 
Constance Elizabeth Maud’ Felicity 
in Pranes (Charles Seribnets Seuss) is @ 
lively and well-written account of a sum 
biel peut in Normandy and Brittany by 
Pelicity aud an energetic aunt If this is 
fuithtul record of their experience the 
pair must have fairly shattered the French 
illusion is to the reserve and stiffness of 
the British tourist. They made friends with 
all classe and were equally at home in a 
bour hunt at Fontainebleau or sharing the 
market cart of a peasant Everywhere 
they found resentment and grief at the sec- 
ularization of the convents, and never any 
thing but reverence and pity for the buns, 
whe in many cases have been quartered inp 
ihe houses of the hospitable Ltowaspeople 
sud pend their time in bursing and teach- 
ug. Dueyed up by the hope of a turn in 
pulitical sentiment The most interesting 
hapter is an account of the home of the 
belibre in Prauvenes these enthusiasts 
vho. filly years ago, began the work of re 
ing aod perpetuating the old language 
fr sri el thie langue dk which was 
i iyiow inte wa palo Felicity visit 
iM | biteelf, the soul of the move 
mek vi | complained bitterly of the 
taaeatent ‘ Which make it easy for parties 
of rT ale ad on him at all bours 
of the da wel coigghat | have the misfor 
jue ft be now io thei stalowue of monu 
sient i wheel volume in entertalp 
oy and a i ively ma ) it would be 
i ‘ ellent guide for touriat ‘ peetally 
women wh winl ! “ ‘ 1 in the tore 
emote villas i bran ml te tuy it 
sunvent whil ther mvent left 
sther han in bie hotel 
\ new | k by owt fsiward White 
no lounge thew immny recommendation \ 
im open yed f t rambler ind moun 
sin climber he is easily in the firat rank 
of nature writers, though, of course, with 
out the peculiar literary flavor and the 
varied background in wider experience of 


ghe Nation. 
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life which one finds in the outdoor books of 
a Henry van Dyke. The present volume, 
“The Pass" (New York: Outing Publishing 
Co.), climbing In 
eastern-central California, in the region of 
the Great Western Divide of the Sierra Ne- 
with Cloudy Canyon, Dead- 
Canyon, and the of King’s 
Roaring River immediate 


is devoted to mountain 


vada range 
man’s 
River 
surroundings, and the peaks about Yosemite 
the Tuolumne Valley the far dis- 

Mr. White was accompanied by his 
but are likely 
make popular as a summer 
for Mr. White pays 
a high tribute to the good sense and fidell- 
of the official of thi 
gion, and puts in a plea for an extension of 


valleys 
and for 
and in 
tance 
their not 
the 


society 


wife, experiences 


to region 


resort women 


ty forest ranger re- 


this service and more adequate compensa- 


tion 

It is a poor year that does not bring to 
our table one or more text books upon 
elementary economics, and this season’s 


crop begins with Prof. Charles Lee Raper’s 











Principles of Wealth and Welfare” (New 
York: The Macmillan Company). The book 
offers little that is novel in method or ar- 
rangement, and—very wisely—does not at- 
tempt to reconstruct’ economic theory 
for the benefit of high-school pupils. The 
style is clear, if sometimes oracular; and 
he doctrine generally sound 

Dr. Paul Marcuse’s “Bet rac htungen iiber 
la Notenbankwesen in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika” (Berlin: C. Hey- 
mann) an attempt to describe for Ger- 
man readet the national banking system 
of the United States After a brief ac- 
count of American banking prior to the 
Civil War, Dr. Mareuse treats of the 
growth and present position of our na- 
onal banks. Particular attention is giv- 
en to note issues, but other aspects of 
the subject are not neglected For Amer- 
ican students the book has little value or 
interest, and German readers will be mis- 
led as often as aided by it. The introduc- 
tory chapter upon banks of issue prior to 
1864 particularly open to criticism. On 
his first page the author states that col- 
onial banking experiments were unre- 
strained by the home Government; where- 
as in 1741 Parliament extended to the 
colonies the rigorous provisions of the 
“Bubble Act.” He thinks that the first 
bank of the United States was chartered 
primarily as a means of reforming Ameri- 
in banking. rather than as a fiscal agent 
if the American Government; and that 
it prevented a “rapid increase and exten- 
sion of other banks.” He imagines that 
the notes of State banks used to circulate 
only in the State in which they were is- 
sued The overflowing revenues of the 
national Government in 1835 and 1836 he 
attribute to the new protective tariff 
system”: wherea duties were steadily 
falling at that time under the provisions of 
the “Compromise Tariff," and the inordl- 
nate increase of the revenues was due to 
he phenomenal sales of public lands. He 
writes an account of the second bank of the 
United States without making use of Pro 
fessor Catterall'a indispensable volume; 
and throughout displays but a superficial 


acquaintance with the literature of his sub 


ject Dr Marcuse would have served his 


readers better had he been content to be- 
gin his narrative with the founding of the 
national banking system. Aas it stands, we 


cannot commend it to the constituency for 
which it was designed 

Alessandro Luzio, director of the archives 
at Mantua, has won a commanding position 
as an authority on the Risorgimento. His 
“Profili Biografici’” just published (Cogl- 
ati, Milan) is a collection of articles mostly 
from the della Sera 
and dealing with Italian personalities of the 
nineteenth century. The author's style is 
as agreeable as his erudition is extensive, 
and, unlike Italian scholars in this 
field, he of the German and 
English literature of his subject 


reprinted Corriere 


most 
is abreast 
valuable of recent con- 
history of religion is 
s “Das Religion des Ju- 
im neutestamentlichen Zelitalter.” 
The author, who is a professor at Gét- 
tingen, has bestowed much labor on the 
rabbinic and apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphic literature; and the extent and ac- 
curacy of his information of Jewish writ- 
ings from the pre-Maccabeean time on- 
wards is widely recognized. His book is 
griindlich in the real German manner. Pro- 
fessor Bousset not only a master of 
facts, but also a competent historian and 
clear His monograph presents 
graphically the development and charac- 
teristic features of Jewish piety, with light 
on the religion of the masses as well as 


One of the most 
the 


. 


tributions to 


Professor Bousset 


dentums 


is 


writer. 


the more easily discoverable religious 
system of the scribes. The book has prov- 
ed to be more than commonly useful, as 


is evidenced by repeated references to it, 
both in scholarly and popular works. We 
the appearance of a second edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. (Berlin 
Reuther und Reichard.) An English trans- 
lation of this valuable work would be 
most acceptable, and would serve to dissi- 
pate many popular illusions in regard to 
Jewish religion in the time of Christ 


note 


The Swedish Tourist Traffie Society in 
Stockholm has issued a small volume, the 
character of which is well described in 
its title: “Sweden: A Short Handbook on 
Sweden's History, Industries, Social Sys- 
tems, Sport, Arts, Scenery, ete.” The 


opening chapter, by Emil Svens6n, entitled 
“Sweden's Place in History,.”’ gives an in- 
teresting bird’s-eye view of the history of 
the country, with constant reference to 
that of Europe at large. The other chap- 
reasonably full accounts of the 
material and intellectual and 
social conditions, curiously enough omitting 
any mention of Swedish literature; the last 
describes “Sweden as a country for tour- 
ists." The volume illustrated by ex 
cellent photograyures. An Index woulda 
have enhanced its value as a work of ref- 


ters give 
resources 


is 


erence 

The German Asiatic Soclety of Japan is- 
sues in Band x, Teil 3, five papers of upus- 
ual interest. The first, presented with il- 
lustrations, is upon Japanese Falconry, by 


D. A. Schinzinger, and embodies the result 
of much study of native literature upon 
this subject Dr. Miura of the Imperial 


University treate of the Japanese litera- 
ture of dreams and the canons of interpre- 
tation. In discussing the question of the 
naturalization of Japanese trees in Europe, 
Mr. Hofman points out the climatic posal- 
bilities of the most important of the trees 
of Nippon and tells something of native 





forestry. The famous, but now obsolete, 
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sport of inuw no mono, or the hunting of 
dogs with blunt arrows by archers on 
horseback, which was only rarely cruel, 


is treated in text and by picture 


The Asiatic Society of Japan sends forth 
vol. xxxiv., part 1, of its Transactions, in a 


pamphlet of but fifty-nine pages Yet in 
weight and value few of its issues have 
exceeded this one. John Carey Hall, the 


British consul-general, who has a perspec- 
tive of thirty-six years of residence in 
Japan, furnishes a translation of what may 
be regarded as the literary basis of Japan 
ese feudalism, the magisterial code of the 
Hojo power-holders, promulgated a. b 
1232. ‘The code existed 
the seventeenth century, when it was print 
knowledge, but for of 
has been done 


in manuscript until 
ed, not for public 
ficial use. The translation 
with great care and the explanatory notes 
illuminating. Besides being of the 
highest interest to the student of feudal- 
ism, it confirms the view held by literary 
scholars, that the position of the Japanese 
woman in the early and middle ages was 
much higher than the Tokugawas, 
when the Chinese philosophy ethics 
fettered not only the national intellect, but 
swayed the social customs of the Japanese 
A brief paper on Chomei, “the 
Wordsworth,” and an unusually 
paper on the study of Korean, 
point of view of a student of the 
language, complete this number. 


are 


under 
and 


Japanese 
practical 
from the 
Japanese 


The Imperial Cabinet of Japan has issued 
the tabulated statement which shows the 
movement of the population of the em- 
pire in 1903. The brief text and terms are 
in French, and the details of births, mar- 


riages, deaths, divorces, and diseases fut 
nish data for conclusions as to the ad- 
vance in public hygiene. On the whole 

Such a con- 


the figures are encouraging 
clusion is more than confirmed by the “Ré 


sumé Statistique de l’Empire du Ja- 
pon,” which, in its twentieth issue, 
for 1906, gives the statistics, in con- 
densed form, though none later than 
1904. Within the memory of living 
men there were no public hospitals in Jap- 

oft 


an: the exact number in 192 was 909. 
the 37,180 physicians, probably 30,000 prac- 
tise according to modern science. Of epi- 
demics in 1904, dysentery and typhoid fever 


claimed the greatest number of victims 
Recent legislation has strikingly dimin 
ished the number of divorces. Instead of 


one divorce to every three marriages, the 


figures for 1902, exclusive of Formosa, show 
394,165 marriages and 64,139 divorces The 
like our Indians, so far from dying 
hold their own 


Ainus, 


out, seem to 
con 


Le 
direc- 


The Nuova Antologia of November | 
upon the 
the 


important article 


The author 


tains an 
gends of Trajan.” 
tor of the excavations in the Roman Forum, 
whose discoveries in regard 


ins 


Giacomo Boni, 
to the Column of Trajan were discussed in 
a letter from Rome printed in the Nation 
of July 26. He not only gives the results 
of his recent researches in and about the 
Column of Trajan, but brings together a 
unique collection of photographs of tapes- 
tries, sculptures, frescoes, engravings, and 
pieces of majolica of the Middle Age and 
the Renaissance, illustrating the origin of 
the legends of Trajan, and showing their 
transformation as they were passed on 


from century to century. 
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John Brown,” 
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federate pieces and 


One ls 
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of Thoreau's “Plea for Capt 


about John Brown 
Redpath’'s 


1860 


“Echoes 


which contains publication 


two speed hes by Emerson, and 


of Ossawatomie.”’ 
I. M 
as 
ol 
English 


poem ‘‘Brown 


The 
cage 
American 


of Chi 


Dillman 
One of 


first 


of 


ranks 


library 
Which great 
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will 


collections editions 


century authors 
this 


Company 
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Anderson 
Mr Diil 
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His copy 
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page 
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be dispersed 


Auction ol eity 


man’s collection is 
books ol 
Rossetti 
of ' Pauline,”’ 


with 


Lamb, Coleridge 
Brownings 
Reuben 


title 


and the 


1833, Was 
on the 


Robert 


inseription in his 


by his 


aulugraph 
distributed 


first publication privately 

This copy was given me by his father 
my eldest brother Reuben Browning 

This identical copy bas already appeared 
three times in the auction room At the 
George T Maxwell sale in April, 1895, it 
brought $260. being bought by a firm of 
booksellers who sold it to Alfred J. Mor 

gan When part of this library was sold 
in April, 1902, the book brought $720 In 
the sale of the library of Daniel F. Ap 
pleton, April, 1903, it brought $1,025 Al 
though Pauline’ is probably the most 
valuable single book, the Keats, Shelley 
Lamb, and Coleridge collections include 
rare items Many of the volumes are in 
the original boards, uncut 
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little college magazine The Gownsman 
which issued seventeen weekly number 
Isto, and which, i ipposed, Thackeray 
had a hand in editing; Tennyson's “Poems 
Chiefly Lyrical S30 incut and) Pope 
Essay on Man,” fir ed 7 of the fou 
par 
An even raret eve of view of > 
York streets, than those of Jone & New 
man, deseribed in the Nation of October 
is one published by Alfred Talli Called 
Tallis’s New York Pictorial Directory aut 
Street Views of all the Principal Cith sud 
Towns in the United Stats and Canada 
The views were engraved on steel, whe 4 
Jones & Newman's were lithograph it 
covers state that the engravings will 
executed under the direction of Mr Joti 
Rogers and Mr John Kirk of this cit 
The “Directory was issued in part ea 
containing two plate and two leave 
text, one side of the leaf being matter 4 
scriptive of the buildings, the other side ad 
vertisements Apparently eight part 
taining sixteen plates, were issued, though 
this full number is net owned by any 
collector Several of the plats ex 
different states, new names being added 
the fronts of the buildings from tim 
time, as the occupants were induced 
come advertisers in the serie 
The Athenaum wot hat W He Hau 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has found in Wo 
ter Cathedral Library a valuable MS 
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sizes the appropriateness of the memorial 
For the present, the professorship will be 


one-sided,” but it is hoped some day to 
louble the endowment so as to provide for 
in American lecturer in Germany. 

The of German 
which in charge the preparation of 
the programme for the Second Internation- 
al Congress for School Hygiene, to be held 
has submitted to the 
minister Prussia a series of 
for reform in the secondary 
schools. The chief proposals are: (1) All 
compulsory class work to be restricted to 


| 


committee educators, 


has 


n London in 1907, 


cultus of 


proposals 





the forenoon hours, arf to this end per- 
ds of recitation not to be longer than 
forty to forty-five minutes; (2) the amount 


of work done at home to be materially de- 
fall away entirely in the 
middle and lower grades; (3) one afternoon 
each week to be given entirely to sport and 


and to 


reased 


exer and no written work assigned for 


ises, 


next day. 


A theological diploma for women, S.Th. 


(student in theology), is the latest advance 
n the higher education of women in Eng- 
land. It has been established by the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury to supply a training 
schools where religious in- 
The 


is 


for teachers in 
truction 
of which the 
that of the honor schools of theology, 
in five Three 6f these 
tion and subject matter of the Old and New 
and the of Christian 


compulsory, and two may be 


s required examinations, 


standard approximately 
are 


subjects introduc- 


restaments, history 


doctrine—are 
chosen at the option of the candidates from 
A knowledge of New Tes- 
Hebrew 
Diplomas were 
successful candi- 


a varied group 
Greek 
optional subjects 
last five 


tament is necessary; is one 
of the 


given 


month to 


dates, one of whom was an American. The 


next examination will be held in July, 1907. 


dean 





An account of the travelling library sys- 
tem in Belgium by the Ligue 
de l'Enseignement is given in a recent issue 


carried on 


of the Revue des Bibliothéques et Archives 
de Relgique The league has forty-three 
libraries, containing from 110 to 135 vol- 


ich. These libraries are sent gratu- 


umes ¢€ 


ously to a teacher in any place not hav- 
ng a public library, on condition that the 
books be put at the disposal of the resi- 
lents of the locality at least one day a 
week The library is lent for two years, 
ind is then exchanged for another. If at 


the end of four years interest has not been 
sufficiently aroused to organize and support 


t local library, the league abandons the 
place as unworthy of further effort. Sev- 
enty-seven rural communities have been 


visited, and two-thirds of them have found- 


ed local libraries 


SHAKSPERE AND POPE 


The Yext of Shakespeare: Its History from 
the Publication of the Quartos and Fol- 
los down to and including the Publica- 


tion of the Editions of Pope and Theo- 
bald By Lounsbury. New 
York Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 
In his two previous volumes on “Shakes- 
Wars" Professor Lounsbury dealt 
length with the had 
raged over Shakspere as a dramatic artist. 
In the present volume he begins the history 
of the attempts to restore the text. His 
intention of completing this in 


Thomas R 


at controversies that 


original 
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one volume has been interfered with by the 
necessity of a treatment of the Pope-Theo- 
bald controversy much more elaborate than 
had been foreseen, so that the book be- 
fore us is really an account of the “‘Dun- 
ciad,”’ its origin, growth, and results, with 
a few chapters prefixed on the earlier his- 
tory of Shaksperean editing. 

These introductory chapters give an ad- 
mirable summing up of the circumstances 
surrounding the writing and printing of 
plays in the late sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth centuries, and bring out clearly 
the facts that there was nothing excep- 
tional in Shakspere’s apparent indifference 
to the publishing of his plays, and that 
the corrupt state of the early prints was 
the natural outcome of the casual aature 
of their in manuscript and 
committal to the press. In illustrating the 
risks which the text later ran from the 
backwardness of linguistic scholarship in 
English in the eighteenth century, Profes- 
sor Lounsbury states the case in a some- 
what unfortunate way. In such a line as 


transmission 


Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect, 


the eighteenth century critic naturally 
jumped to the conclusion that “teaches” 
was merely a mistake in grammar, due to 
the compositor, and proceeded to emend 
the line, either as the editor of the Sec- 
ond Folio had done, by reading ‘‘dealing” 
for “dealings,” or, as Pope did, who read 
“dealings teach them to.” Modern textual 
critics retain the original reading, and it 
is on the ground for this retention that 
Professor Lounsbury’s discussion leaves 
something to be desired. He explains the 
“teaches” as a peculiarity of the 
Northern dialect, which, in the time of 
Shakspere, he believes to have been still 
contesting a foothold against the -e de- 
rived from the regular Midland -en ending 
of the present indicative plural. This ten- 
dency he regards as parallel to the sup- 
planting of the -th ending of the third 
person singular of the present indicative 
by the -s which is now the normal ter- 
mination. But it is more than a dozen 
years since it was pointed out to Professor 
Lounsbury, on the appearance of his “Stud- 
ies in Chaucer,’’ that this last ending was 
West Midland as well as Northern, and 
that Northern influence was unnecessary 
to explain it. Thus, as a support to his 
explanation of the -es in the plural, it 
has no force. Many, if not most, English 
scholars find it more likely that the -es 
in such passages as that quoted is merely 
an extension of the familar construction 
in which a singular verb follows a subject 
plural in form but singular in idea. He 
has, of course, a perfect right to prefer 
his theory of a Northern dialect origin, 
but hardly to state it as if it were the 
only alternative to the belief that the trou- 
blesome final -s was due solely to the 
depravity of seventeenth-century printers. 

The last twenty chapters form a contri- 
bution to the literary history of the eigh- 
teenth century of the highest importance. 
They clear upanobscureand tangled contro- 
versy, throw light on the character and 
conduct of the greatest poet and the great- 
est Shaksperean critic of the age, and 
make clear the origin of its greatest sa- 
tire. Much of this investigation of. neces- 
sity wanders far from Shakspere; but it is 
dificult.to see how it ¢ould have been 


-es of 


avoided, and the substantial results of the 
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author's researches ought to silence the 
critic who is inclined to quibble over the 
appropriateness of the title of the volume 
“The ‘Dunciad,’”’ Professor Lounsbury de- 
clares, “owed its existence the revela- 
tion which had been given of Pope's inca- 
The 
the 
pre- 


to 


pacity as an editor, and to that alone.” 
edition of 
the 


accessible 


of 1729, and 


of any 
completed ‘‘Dunciad”’ 


absence 


valence of the later version in which Cibber | 


replaces Theobald as hero, have combined 
to obscure this all-important fact, and to 
deprive the satire of much of its true signi- 
ficance. Not only does the present volume 
reveal the real origin of the work, but it 
also corrects many serious misconceptions 
that have clouded the whole matter for a 
century and a half. The pretence of Pope 
that his aim was to purge society from the 
nuisance of petty scribblers who assailed 
the great, is completely unmasked; and the 
satirist is shown to have sought in his 
‘Discourse on the Profund”’ to draw out at- 
tacks which would seem to justify such 
castigation as he purposed in the “Dun- 
In this he was largely disappointed, 
to creat 


ciad.”’ 
but he 
the impression 


nevertheless proceeded 
that he was being perse- 
cuted, and he deliberately falsified his 
statements as to the treatment accorded 
him in the pamphlets and journals of the 
day, in order to provide a justification for 
what was in reality a vent for his private 
spite and mortified vanity. The success 
of his efforts has lasted to the present 
day; and readers of English literature have 
been induced to believe not only that Pope's 
victims were malicious, but that they were 
really dunces, and that the “Dunciad” an- 
nihilated them. All of this now appears to 
be untrue. Pope is further shown, in spite 
of his denials, to have used the Grub 
Street Journal as a personal organ, and 
later to have left its editor, now for the 
first time identified, in the lurch, when 
the paper no longer served his needs. 

The painful impression produced by such 
additional evidence of the degradation of a 
great writer is partly compensated for by 
the rehabilitation of Theobald. While this 
critic can by no means be freed from the 
charge of having stooped at times to un- 
dignified methods of controversy, he is 
shown to have been on the whole honest 
and disinterested as well as scholarly; and 
his position as the greatest of textual 
critics of Shakspere is made clear. Many 
inaccuracies of detail concerning his meth- 
ods and actions are corrected, and abund- 
ant evidence is produced of his learning 
and acumen. 

“Let it not be fancied,’’ says Professor 
Lounsbury in conclusion, “that I delude 
myself with the belief that the facts here 
presented, incontrovertible as they are, will 
reverse the verdict passed upon the man by 
ages too prejudiced to consider fairly, too 





indifferent to feel concern, too indolent to | 


investigate. The world cares very little for 
justice.” We may be permitted to hope 
that such pessimism reflects only a passing 
mood in the veteran scholar who has in his 
time labored so well for the cause of truth. 
Already the acknowledgments of Messrs. 
Clark and Wright, and the efforts of J 
Churton Collins and others, have done much 
to give Theobald his due. The present vol- 
ume will do more; and though the immedi- 


ate effect may be confined to a limited 


circle of specialists, sooner or later the 
truth is sure to reach the general reader, 


The Nation. 


of | 


and even for Pope and his victims will 
the whirligig of time bring in his revenges 

Meantime, we wait for the conclusion 
Professor Lounst y's survey With some 
res tir of his be ig §s of diffuseness | 
ind ‘ mn it should be possible to cove 
t rema ler of he hist f the ed 
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4 Lady of Rome By F. Marion Crawford 

New York: The Macmillan Co 

Mr. Crawford has no distinct message to 
deliver, or problem to sugg He is « 
sentially an entertainer To him a novel 
is not a vaudeville turn or a drawing-room 
discourse to the initiate The simplicity 
fluidity, and vigor of h tyle are charac 
teristic of his conceptions Subtlety of 
temperament or character often interests 
him, but never mere subtlety of mind 

This story reintroduces us into the Ro 
man circle to which “Saracinesca,’ Pietro 
Ghisleri,”’ and the rest gave us access long 
ago. The theme is that one inexhaustible 
theme, an unlawful love and its conse- 
quences Its treatment is refreshing; for 
these Sinners are not invented that a pun- 
ishment may be invented, nor are they 
dealt with according to the familiar con- 
ventions of prosaic retribution or poetic 


The suffering to which his lovers 
suffering ex- 
death, but, 


justice 
are brought 
piated by final renunciation or 
as chances, terminated by a stroke of fate 
which unites them by all bonds There is 
the which seem 
or immoral, per- 
believe that af- 
From the dramatic point 


is a human not 


a casualness in event may 


unduly 
sons who 


ironical, even to 


wish to human 
fairs go by rote 
of view the dénouement 
But a novel 


melodrama 


is certainly incon- 
follow the 
If the 
Craw- 


clusive does not 


rules of or tragedy 

bit of human experience which Mr 
ford hers is to be considered as 
its inconclusiveness need not be taken 
The the fa- 
its forerunners, it is 


sitting 


chronicles 
data 
insignificance story has 
swing; like 


book 


as 
miliar 


decidedly a to be read ata 





the Parish. By Mary Moss 


Henry Holt & Co 

One is grateful to Miss 
ing depicted, in these days of drivel about 
a poet who, 
is by no 


Poct and 


York 


The 
New 


Moss for hav- 


artistic temperament, 


socially 


the 


however irresponsible, 


means morally invertebrate. He loves and 
marries a stupid and conventional wo- 
man, and remains faithful to her, even 
continues to love her, by virtue of an in- 
nate purity and fidelity of nature which 
‘the parish’’—that is, Mrs. Grundy—is in- 
capable of understanding He has not 
sinned in Adam's fall, but is a man of 


sound nature, whom gross temptations can- 


not assail. Consequently, he is blandly in- 
different to the little rules of propriety 
which are the fruit of social expedience 
or of social prurience Having suffered 
much from his fool of a wife, and come 


of any sympathy from her, he 
Circumstances 
“compro- 
per- 
The 


to despair 
her time 
society calls 


involving a 


leaves for a 


lead him into what 
missing 


fectly good girl, 


circumstances,” 


young actress 


a 








wife, belleving everything againat gO 
| back to he pa r girl is sul 
to scandalous 1 ) ' istr isly f 
ed by } inager Self-respect f 
t t leay ! ag and further cir 
i throw ! as upoa 
he y of th " Be ving self 
finally abandoned by } wif and feeling 
the appeal of ! git helple s and 
us ! abou t I me h pr 
or \\ the w | ’ nirking 
~ ©) when ! iden \ lg ha 
nis wile s » bea h “A hild recalls 
him, not to submission to the pa h point 
of view, but to a renewal of the relation 
which he himself could never have will 
ingly dissolved 
rhe story, we think. would iv be 
mo powerful if not mor lia y 
effe ve f Ss tone had been | ligt 
nd t al We ire in danger of f ! 
ng ourselves th im i than a | 
by he 1V rf t s latio I ild 
perhaps, be « gh tha are yd 
r Meaningless person reven ind tha 
a deepe no em » sound benea th 
eb! and rs of t ‘ nedy 
| 
Th Breath f the Ru I Ma 
Mea New York bre \ \ k 
Co 
Fates of the artist emperame and 
the Bohemian life continue to multiply 7 
parently the market for that kind of 
modity continues firm Ju now (perhay 
The Divine Fire’ set the fashion), no story 
of the order is complet without it pi 
duction of one or two ma terpiece by } 
gifted hero or heroine, or both It not 
enough that we should observe the artistl 
temperament in its rather lamentable 


minor incarnations struggling along the 
high road toward the goal of a _ decent 
mediocrity We must find productive gen 
lus presiding over whatever shabby tudio 
we may chance to peer into, and a great 
work upon every second easel. We a t 
quired to love the smell of paint and tl 
studio jargon, and to snatch a fearful j 
from the spectacle of one or othe pair of 
young idiots of different sexes being uncon 
ventional over a pint of wine in some snuffy 
café This, it appears, is Youth, and Art 
and Life 

These young innocents are all after Fam 
or Glory, and most of them “arrive or 
‘succeed.”’ The standard of success is. to 
be sure, not very exacting; one has to dis 
tance a rival and make the critics “sit up 
and take notice.” “The Breath of the Run 


describes the race between two young 
and friends, for 
The writer has a serious 


ners” 
women, sculptors close 
this kind of goal 
“So long,’ reads the Preface, ‘‘as 
are centres of inflamed at 
normal activity into which types 
drawn and set acting and reacting upon one 
another in a relentless and incessant strug 
gie to attain preéminence, just long the 
parable in ‘The Breath of 
Runners’ must have weight.”” What | 
American girls 


purpose 
and 


our cities ) 


all are 


80 
the 
the 


contained 


parable? Two poor make 


their way to Paris and the inevitable Quar 


tier. One is honestly in pursuit of excel 
lence; the other desires to be praised, and 
particularly to be praised above her friend 


masterpiece 
I hen 


Fach the expected 
and is given place in the year’s salon 


which the author 


produces 


something happens 
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gard is tragic, but which te us seems 
nearly farcical Enid, the  self-seeking 
rtist and faithless friend, has made a 


luriog group of a death-angel giving a cup 


i dying soldier The angel mysterious 
ind buoyant, is gay even to laughter Her 
eyes meet the observer with a deep, inex 
plicable mirth, and like the eyes of some 
picture they follow him wherever he 
oes This work, at first hailed with ap 
plause, is presently pronounced = by the 
ritie as sensational and insincere The 
xroup represents not the Joy of death, but 
the Joy of life rhe other girl's work grows 
nu favor Enid determines to prove the 
sincerity of her work, and, according to the 
suthor, effects this perfectly by drowning 
herself in the Seine The critics take it 


all back, and the immortal merit of the 


manifesta 


work is assured by a supreme 
tion of insane venity! If it were not for 
this absurd person and the incidents which 
concern het the novel would be excep 
tionally good of its kind There is plenty 
of material in the story of Beulah Marcel 
really credible and desirable woman, and 


her experiences of art and of love, without 


esorting to the motive of morbid rivalry 


Henvy Northcote By J. C. Snaith Boston 


Hierbert BO Turner & Co 
rhirty four out of the thirty-olne chap 
of this story we read with seant pa 
tienee rhe narrative passages are written 
in the worst style imaginable, turgid, af- 
tected, diffuse, with a minimum of gram 
matical soundness and a maximum of rhe 
orical effort Why not demand it with 
all the fervor of his nature, like others 
who had sought their opportunity had 
done so often?” All the subtle imple- 
ments of his nature could not resolve such 
1 potency as that.” And so on. For the 
substance of the story not much more can 
be said. Most of the characters are shad 
owy nuisances, and the hero ts a fantastic 
bore There is much fumbling at psycho- 
logical analysis of nothing in particular, 


and much detailed reporting of what is de- 


lured to be the matchless eloquence of the 
cheerful Northeote We might be reading 
he first literary effort of some grocer's 
lerk whose literary enthusiasm hung fire 
between Marie Corelli and Anna Katherine 
(ireen it is only the hope that the latter 
really the presiding genius of the pnarra- 
that carries us through those thirty- 

four chapters We seem to be following 
hough at @ enail’s pace, the scent of some 


Northcote, a 
brief for 


Henry 


receives @ 


mystery 


half starved barriater 


the defendant in a murder trial The ac 
used | s prostitute, who has killed he: 
lover of the moment under singularly brutal 
circumetance Northcote’s speech in her 
lefence is @ tinsue of lies and sophistries, 
but it wine the verdiet And here, some 
three-quarters of the way through the 
lawdliog volume, a real atory begins. Out 
of all this verbiage and sentimentality 
emerge omething distressingly like the 
naked truth At his moment of triumph 
Northcote wakes to a sense of his own per 
fidy, and perceives to his despair that the 
price ‘of his achievement is moral wreck 
Hie has prostituted his youthful ideals and 
hie manly powers to the service of un- 
worthy ambition He has destroyed his 


faith in himself 


Outface it the faw was 


might, 


as he 





The Natio 


in himself It had been there from 
the beginning . Better a_ thou- 
sand times not be distinguished from the 


mediocrity he was never weary of despis- 
ing, than to be at the mercy of a genius 
that would compass his destruction 


In this hour of possible regeneration 
comes to him the woman whom he has 
saved from merited punishment She, it 


seems, is a victim of heredity and circum- 
stance, and with all her vileness not utter- 
ly lost. She looks to him with hope as the 


possible saviour of her soul as he has been 


of her body He is pitiless with himself 
and with her He tells her that he has 
saved her not in the hope of a higher 
justice, or in a spirit of Christ-like com- 
passion, but to advance his own fortunes 
He is no longer worthy or capable of the 
task which she proposes for him. So he 


extinguishes the last ember of soul in her, 
and she, reverting to the wiles of her trade, 
usurps his body. Having dragged him to 
her level, she wishes to die at his hand, and 
end He 
deliberately plans and effects 
of the deed, and the final 
own soul. Nothing re- 
his genius and his am- 


at length by foree achieves her 


then quite 
the concealment 
of his 


but 


destruction 
mains of him 


bition, and they are allowed to go scot- 
free. The brutal directness and simplicity 
of the means employed to effect this partial 
escape are impressive in a manner strange- 
logically at variance with the vague 
the narrative up to the 
of climax. However reluctantly, one 
yleld a book the 


due to a thing of crude force 


ly yet 
inconsequence of 
point 
admiration 


must to such 


Vary Stuart. By 
The Macmillan 


Jewels of 
New York 


Portraits and 

Andrew Lang 
Co $2.75 net 
all 
Stuart is 


uncertainties by which 


the 


Among the 
most 


the 


Mary enveloped two 
the authorship of 
Letters and the Queen's 
Lang, whose courage is 
above reproach, grappled with the Casket 
of Mary Stuart.” 
study of the per- 
state and 
hold,”” he 
says, “that some portraits do more than is 
vindicate Mary's 
character for beauty, and, above all 
charm. I shall be taxed with credulity but 
that is a charge which does not afflict me” 
One follows naturally the process of ex- 
the Marian por- 
as far 


baffling relate to 


Casket personal 
appearance Mr 
Letters in his ‘“‘“Mystery 
He 


traits his 


now brings to the 


usual willingness to 
defend a distinet opinion a 
commonly supposed to 
for 


clusion, and in ease of 


traiture it can be pursued almost 


as with the pictures ascribed to Leonardo 
interpa- 


dis- 


and Giorgione At the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 
played eighteen portraits or miniatures, of 
which Mr 
be spurious and misleading 


effigies” 


tioual 1gvl there were 
Lang at once declares fifteen to 
Moat of 


false 


these 
hopeless types 
that 


eighteenth 


represent 


can be traced to the seventeenth and 


centuries or even to a period 


the regency of 


nun-like 


remote than 
George lV The 


the lady with a crown and crucifix, 


not more 
“round-faced 
person,” 
Book-of-Beauty heroine, are all 
together with 
though this material was not used by min- 
iature painters for a hundred years after 
the axe fell at Fotheringay However, 
since Henri Bouchot will admit the authen 
ticity of only four portraits among the 
hundreds named after Mary Stuart, the 


the there, 


several miniatures on ivory 


Th. 
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management of the Glasgow Exhibition did 
well to secure as many as three for which 
something can be said. Mr. Lang, however, 
is less skeptical than M. Bouchot. Distin- 
portraits of whose au- 
thenticity there is complete proof and 
that stand in the 
authentic portraits, he enumerates thirteen 
likenesses which have a _ true historical 
The list embraces three drawings, 
and a me- 


guishing between 


those close relation to 


value 
five miniatures, 
dallion 


two portraits, 


the authentie 


straight 


feature of all 
the long, nose 
is also known to had a 
rather long face. Most people believe that 
Mary Stuart was very beautiful, and un- 
doubtedly a large part of the interest be- 
stowed upon her career is traceable to this 
In the however, it 
uncommon degree of enthusi- 


fixed 
portraits is 
The Queen 


One 
low, 
have 


impression portraits, 
requires an 
asm to discover any sign of exceptionally 
good looks. Some of the devotional por- 
traits reveal dignity, but they are not the 
most authentic, and, like 
t“.e others, they are a long way from sug 
gesting beauty Yet the fact remains, as 
Mr. Lang has phrased it “Mary was eith- 
er beautiful or she bewitched people into 
thinking that she was beautiful.” For pur- 
poses of contemporary effect it made little 
her beauty was appa- 
this distance of time it 


besides, most of 


difference whether 


rent or real, but at 


is a matter of considerable interest to de 
termine what she actually looked like 

For ourselves we much prefer the crayon 
done in France be- 


No one seems to dis- 


sketches which were 
tween 1559 and 1561 


pute the pedigree of “Le Deuil Blanc,”’ by 


Francois Clouet, and there are good 
grounds for placing confidence in the 
sketch of Mary, as Dauphine, by Jehan 
de Court The hardness of these artists 
is well known and can be allowed for. Ex- 
pression is their weak point But in the 
delineation of features they were careful 


and can be depended upon to furnish a 
pretty decurate chart of the face as well 
as a most punctilious reproduction of cos- 
tume and jewels. They give no impression 
whatever of the Queen’s animation or nat- 
urel, but the elements of physiognomy are 
there 
Mr. Lang 
Melville portrait 
the property of the Ear! of Leven and Mel- 
ville It has undoubted merit and claims 
to be authentic on the score of the jewels 
introduces The picture belongs 
1559-60; the costume is 4as- 
cribed by experts to a earlier 
than 1572; while, in the the 
late Sir George Scharf and Lionel Cust, the 
style of painting bespeaks a period still 


in the 
because it is 


tukes a great interest 


so-called 


which it 
ostensibly to 
date not 


opinion of 


later Against these considerations Mr. 
Lang's strong point is that the jewels 
shown in the portrait are distinctly set 


down in the inventory of Mary's personal 
possessions and could not have been known 
to an artist of the seventeenth century 
On the question of date he is willing to 
yield a little, but he stands firm on the 
main issue 

It will be conceded, | think, that if the 
Leven and Melville portrait is not an orig 
inal, probably painted in France about 
1660, it is a very good copy of such an 
original, and not an arch@ological recon 
struction of the seventeenth century 


The reason why this particular portrait 
merits Mr. Lang’s championship is that it 
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has a glow of life which one does not 
in the crayons of and Jehan 
Court. But even allowing essential au 
thenticity, the of Mary 
from temperament 
than her 

Especially of the Queen's 
jewels this study is a valuable addition to 
who have the ad 


Scottish antiquarians 


get 
Clouet de 
its 
must 


charm Stuart 


have come he rather 


from features 
in its account 
the knowledge of all not 


vantage of being 


Making of Spain 
New 


Scribner's 


4 Queen of Queens: The 
Hare 
by 


By Christopher Illustrated 
York 


Sons 


Imported Charles 
$2.50 net 

first last 
picturesque 
The the bourgeois 
meets if he 

places he brings them himself 
the the 

somebody's son, his 
and difference: he old Catholic 
no drop of unchristian blood, or he 
cretly of Oriental inheritance 
from Hebrew or the 
ehurech with 
Rome Cid 
of chair 
above that of Spain 

did the knight 
gallant and follow 
chronicler 


The history of Spain and gives 


for writing 
of 


and 


admirable s« ope 


commonplace neve! 
its historian has common 

Distinction 
if 


of 


not 
blood 
with 


1s note; even peasant 


has sense 
is an 
is sSe- 


proud his 


Arab ancestry. So, too 
equally 


the 


stands apart treats 
Rome _ yield 
endure the 

And not without cause 


there 


and makes 


legend cannot papal 


last errant run his 
if wander- 
of the 
melancholy 
of that 
noblest 
before 


Don 


career ideal 
last 
ages 

the 
of 


were 


and the 


the 


ing fires, 
of 


close 


spirit middle in 


and record 


the 


crown 
tale 


centuries 


irony 


period with its son 


Good two to pass 
the 
Quixote’s 
that 


brain-struck 


modern world appeared and laid 


again in rest; and over 
idealistic figure the 
And the 
awakening Spain there stirs the same spirit 
of distinction letters, and 
life It may give 


ours of comfortable 


lance 


space the most is 


Spaniard now in 


in art in in 


visions far removed from 
subjection to the opin 


jon of the many, but the commonplace can- 


not rule it If, in Oriental fashion, there 
is unrest and disturbance, there is, too 
Oriental color and spontancousness 


As a seeker of the picturesque, then, Mr 
Hare from his Italian studies 
to the story of Isabella the Catholic. Her 
and her fortunes he frankly regards as such 
he makes no claims, we take it, 
to independent historical Rathe 
guided by previous leanings, he has endeav- 
ored gain such familiarity with 
achievements and her 
may enable him to put all these vividly be- 
fore the more casual And the ma 
terial has answered to his hand. We 
here, if not a minutely and conscientiously 
scholarly, yet brilliant, an intelligible, 
and a fairly correct picture of her and her 
times. 

The first fifty pages are given to Moorish 
Spain from the conquest until the birth of 
Isabella in the little walled town of Madri- 
gal in Castile. From this point there is a 
wealth of illuminating detail. If we cannot 
be sure that the elaborate disentangling of 
the 
devoted 


has turned 


material; 
research 
to her 
entanglements as 
reader 
have 


a 


motives is sound, evidently sound are 
broad sketches of the 
and queenly Isabella herself; her enigma of 
a husband, a strayed figure from the Italian 


characte! 


Renaissance, uneasy in the simpler Spain; 
her daughter Catharine of England, a child 
in a foreign land, driven to set her wits 
against the unscrupulous keenness of Henry 


matte 





| sistent Columbus; 


The Nation. 


VIl.; Henry VII 
Ferdinand; Margaret of Austria, now 
marble the of Brou; the 
Cardinal Mendoza of 
Granada, and the Inquisition 

Queen 


only 


himself a fit opponent for 
lying 
in in church per 
the 
Polyglot and 
long surviving At the 
“the Mad 
permitting her 
Charles V seek 
Moorish figures 


the 


rest Juana, 


la loca dying in 1555, and 


son the 
his cell 


shadows fi 


at last Emperor 
If the 


tting 


to rest in 


mere 


across stage no other historian has 


succeeded in making them real. In all treat- 
this of the last 
like a fight with 
the puppet 
They 
the 
littl 


make 


ments war reconquest 


looms ghosts, or at best 


with of a romantic leg 


of 


far 


heroes 
of 
historians of Spain have 
knowledge could 


live 


end were an alien world, one 


which 
had 


no 


ao 


direct and in 


wise to and among them no 


great personality stood out with 


the 


convinge 


ing reality, as had done earlier Saladin 
Not even created 
Boabdil, fate 
his last battle for his own, strikes no such 
tragi great refusal of 


Culloden His sigh 


a is 


pathetic 
himself, 


interest 


missing his true in 


note as the Charles 


Edward at last might 
come 


But 


are 


from an opera 
the 
and 
the 
the 
Ferdinand'’s scheme 


all the 


on Spanish side events 
always 
stage The re 

New World, 
of European empire 
definits 


subject 


and is 


the 


great weighty 


plain that world 


is 


conquest, Inquisition, the 
are 
unravelled hers 
though they are 
The 
breaking 
dignity, 


Spanish character 


facts, even 
to the pic- 


of Spanish 


as 
made 
outburst 


turesque great 


energy, the into a 
life, the 
ference 
Mr 


successful 


new over-Seas 


dif 
make 


and 
all 


and 


essential force 
of the 
Hare's treatment 
That 
adjectives is only natural 
still 

scientific, 
whom Isabella the Catholi 
off his feet. That he 
read his proof-sheets is another 
be 
illustrations 


possible even 


he is somewhat given 


and that his en 


high natural 


would 


thusiasms 
The 
truth 


run 


1s 


be 


more 


historian in sad 
would 
seems hard- 


not carry 


ly to have 


to balanced perhaps by the ex 


cellent 


tes 


York 


{1 History of Higher 
By Charles F 
I) 
The 


versity, a 


Kducation 
Thwing, LL.D 
Appleton & ¢ $3 net 
of Western 
graduate 


wa 


New 


ica 


Uni 


ve 


president Reserve 


of Harvard thirty ars 
ago, has rendered a good service to the 


of 
by 


stu 


dents education, in this country and 


abroad the preparation of an historical 
full 
it does not profess to be exhaustive 
the of 


(not exclusive 


volume which is and comprehensive 
though 
He informs 
twenty-five 


of that 


us that it is result 


years’ study 
interesting problem 
of 
and other 
The 
For 
the 


however) most 


the origin and development American 


universities, colleges higher in 


stitutions of learning scope is wide 


and yet it is restricted example, the 


great scientific societies museums, ana 


incidental men 
of 


descrid- 


observatories 
the independent 
and Rockefeller 
intimation 
of 
during forty 


receive only 


tion; and foundations 


Smithson are not 
ed There 


in a future 


that 
all 


years,”’ 


is an however, 


history education, in 


grades in this country 
the 
which are briefly considered in this volume 

One-third of the 
the pre-revolutionary 
Harvard, William 
Yale receive the 


writer will discuss certain subjects 
devoted 
of 
Mary, 


attention 


volume is to 


period course, 
and 


but 


and 
mnost 


to | 
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Princeton Pennsylvania and Columbia 
come in for briefer notices and Rrowr 
Rutgers, and Dartmouth are not overlook 
fed Then follows an account of later fou 
lations in all parts of the ul vy. and ape 
ial chapters on Finance the Edueat 

of Women, Undergraduate Affat Profe 
sional Schools. Course f Study earl 
and = later with a t ef final é im? 

the general result f all tt © off . 
ind undertakings 

The volume very ! 
pages are enlivened t many 1 ‘ 
sketches of men who we i ' 
educational movement It fe n ’ K 
that in so wide a urvey there are 

sional slips on the part of the narra 
and that there are omission which tl 
friends of each inagtitution that ts an ! 
will regret The work should have bee 
more thoroughly revised There ia no at 
tempt to give a philosophical review ( the 
various forces which have contributed t 
the intellectual progress of the « i 

On the other hand, there is no othe vol 
ume which contains such a full account of 
the manifold, intelligent. self-denving. and 
successful endeavors of the American pe 
ple to secure for their vouth the bhighe 
advantages of liberal culturs 

It is fortunate that the endeavo tio =e 
cure higher education both in New England 
and in Virginia was developed in the very 
earliest colonial days, and that the college 
were established on the principles and with 
the methods of the universiti of Grea 
Britain These original college we 
| established in a period when the un 
versity idea was suppressed in Oxford and 
Cambridge by the growth of funds, discip 
line, and usages more stricty collegiate 
and it was long before the word “univers 
ity’ was used with any freedom on this sid 
of the ocean As the country increased in 
population and in resources, the English 
ideas, modified and adapted to new condi 
tions, were transmitted to every one of the 
United States, so that “the college repre 
sents to this day, from Maine to Califo 
nia, substantially the same conception. It 
rhwing brings out this fact especially in 
his narrative of the origin and growth of 
Southern and Western institution 

The original colleges were largely, but 
not exclusively, governed bv ecclesiastk 
Ministers of the Gospel were the educated 
class, and before lawyers, physician and 
the laity in general made themselves felt 
the ministry cherished and guided the in 
fantile establishments. This affords no rea 
son for regrets It was the best thing that 
could be done in those simple and impecu 
nious days Even now there are many whu 
prefer this mode of control, as is shown by 
the large number of denominational founda 
i tions established in recent years On the 
other hand, the establishment of non-se: 
tarian State universities in the original 
Northwest Territory has had a wonderful 
influence for good They have been free 
from ecclesiastical control, but they have 
stood firmly and effectively for the promo 





tion of sound learning and for the advance 
ment of 


theology being purposely 


professional training, schools of 
omitted 

third 
of universities has come to the front 
nell, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Leland Stan 
ford, and Tulane are conspicuous examples 


munificence has establish- 


lhuring the last half century a class 


tor 


where private 
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ed self-perpetuating boards of control, in- 
lependent alike of States and churches. 

On the whole, every patriot may fol'ow 
with Dr. Thwing his appreciative review, 
ejoicing that se much has been done, and 
on the whole so well done, for the support 
f higher education, the preservation of the 

ons of the past, and the encouragement 
f literature and science; and the support- 

of superior education are certainly 
iteful to the author for bringing together 


wh a ma of details on this important 


1 Priced Lincoln Bibliography. By William 
H. Smith, jr Privately printed 

The interest among collectors in every- 
thing relating to Abraham Lincoln has 
been increasing of recent years, and as a 
ibject for collecting, books about Lincoln 
may even rival the older favorite of Amer 
iean collectors, books about Washington 
The interest in a line of book-collecting 
may be gauged, with more or less ac- 
curacy, by the number of bibliographies on 
the subject. The first attempt at a Lincoln 
bibliography was compiled by Charles Henry 
Hiart and Andrew Boyd, and published by 
he latter in Albany in 1870: “‘A Memorial 
i,incoln Bibliography; being an Account of 
hooks, Eulogies 


gravinges Medals, ete 


Sermons, Portraits, En- 


published upon Abra- 


ham Lineoln,” ete Bartlett's “Literature 
of the Rebellion,” 1866, should perhaps 
hav precedence, for, though covering a 


larger fleld, it included some three hun 
lred eulogies, sermons, poems, etc., on the 
leath of Lincoln In 1900, Daniel Fish of 
Minneapolis compiled his “Lincoln Litera- 
A Bibliographical Account of Books 


| Pamphlets Relating to Abraham Lin- 


coln,”” published by the Minneapolis Pub 
Library The next issue of this char 
cter appeared from the Government Print- 
im” Offee in 1903 A List of Lincolniana 
he Library of Congress,” by George 
homas Ritchte The latest contribution is 
\ Priced Lincoln Bibliography,’ compiled 
Villiam H. Smith, jr. There is also an 
ced for immediate publication a new 


ind much enlarged edition of Mr Fish's 


ol to be ealled this time a “Lincoln 


Hibliography.”’ This latter was prepared 
publication in the Gettysburg edition 
Lincoln's work and only forty copies 

1h te ued separately, each to be inter 


1, for additions 
1 comparison of Fish’s “Lincoln Litera 
ve) Ritchie's List,”’ 1903, and 
mitt l'riced Bibliography,’ 1906, does 
h in it should, that the last is 


! ! If th author had called it a 
'riced Liet of Books about Lincoln” tn 
lofa “Lincoln Bibliography,” he would 
hay lone omething to disarm criticism 
\ bibliography it 1 not The titles are 


ih condensed, and in some cases badly 
mndensed, and many of the collations are 
faulty The prices will doubtless be a 
ineful guide, but while they are sald, “with 
ry few exceptions,” to be those paid at 


uction, nothing ia sald as to the condition 


of he book or the circumstances of the 

ile, and In no case is more than a single 
price noted In some cases several coples 
of the same book have presumably been 
sold, but whether the price given is the 


highest or the lowest or an average, 
Library of Congress 


we know not The 
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“List” is the most accurate bibliographical- 
ly, and naturally, for no books were de- 
scribed except those directly before the 
cataloguer. The titles are sometimes con- 
densed, but condensed according to well- 
known bibliographical rules. In Fish’s book 
the titles are transcribed, generally at full 
length, and the collations) are full for the 
most part, from the books themselves. 
The collations of some books, not seen 
by the compiler, are faulty. In Mr. Smith's 
“Bibliography,”’ no printer’s or publisher’s 
name is given; explanatory matter, which 
by Fish was inclosed in square brackets 
to indicate that it was not on the title, is 
sometimes printed without the brackets; 
and the preliminary pages are, with pos- 
sibly a very few exceptions, omitted from 
the collations For example, where the 
Library of Congress “List’’ gives the col- 
lation as “‘xiil., 476 pp.”’ and ‘(2), xv., 471 
pp..”” Smith says only “pp. 476” and “pp 
171." These are not isolated cases, some 
fifteen cases having been counted among 
the entries under B alone. Smith’s “Bib- 
liography” in its 64 pages of books con- 
tains something like 1,100 entries, but a 
considerable number are more or less gen- 
eral works on the Civil War, and volumes 
of verse containing one or more poems on 
Lincoln. Taking the entries under the let- 
ter B as a basis, the Ldbrary of Congress 
“List” (excluding references to collected 
works) shows 89 entries of books actually 
in the library; Fish’s 1900 list contains 105; 
and Smith's compilation, excluding general 
works, bibliographies, volumes of verse, and 
a few such books as “ ‘Old Abe,’ the Live 
War Eagle of Wisconsin,” which are dimly 
and distantly Lincolniana if such at all, 
contains 119 entries. Several of these are 
books issued during the last five years 


The Principles of English Verse. By Charle- 
ton M. Lewis, Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Yale University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net 
So far as it goes, this little book is ex- 

cellent Apparently it is made up from 

the lectures, more or less recast, which 
have proved useful to the author’s stu- 
dents in verse-composition. The style is 
informal and readable and the treatment is 
marked by good sense and great clarity; 
clarity and good sense combined are alone 
enough to give some distinction to a work 
on English versification. Of originality 
the author does not claim much. The 
general line of procedure is indicated by 
the chapter headings: “Rhythm and Metre,” 

“The Pentameter Line,” “Blank Verse,” 

“Rimed Pentameters,” “Miscellaneous Me- 

tres,” “Embellishments of Verse.”” Some 

clever demonstrations are furnished by 

partly rewriting well-known passages in a 

way to illustrate the points in question. 
The serious defect which led us to begin 

with the cautionary phrase, “‘so far as it 
touches the very 

Lewis's doctrine of 


goes," unfortunately, 
Professor 
which is perfectly sound, but 


basis of 
rhythm, 
which requires an addition to make it 
adequate. “Rhythm may be roughly de- 
fined,” be says, “as a recurrence of similar 
phenomena at regular intervals of time.” 
He goes on to set fortn admirably two 
well established principles. First, the 
rhythm of speech, in verse and prose 
slike, is merely one manifestation of our 





instinctive tendency to give a rhythmi- 
cal form to all recurrent muscular 
efforts. Second, our wsthetic sense 
rejects, after early childhood, a rhythm that 
is too mechanically perfect; a certain de- 
gree of conflict between the ideal scheme 
in the mind and the actual series of sounds, 
which plays about and reveals, but seldom 
reproduces perfectly, the ideal scheme, is 
essential to continued pleasure. Mr. Lewis 
also restates very well another important 
fact, that the place of a stressed syllable 
in the ideal scheme is often filled satisfac- 
torily by a syllable that Is normally un- 
stressed; the time is kept sufficiently, and 
rhythm is a thing of times. But ac- 
eepting all this, and returning now to the 
ideal scheme, is the rhythm of our verse 
adequately described by saying that the 
stressed syllables recur at equal inter- 
vals, and that the number of intervening 
syllables is limited thus or thus? Mr. Lewis 
shies at the notion of the foot in English. 
He is willing to use the ancient terms, 
dactyl, iambus, and the rest, in the modern 
naming of syllabic groups; but since 
“feet are not organic elements of 
rhythm” (italics ours), he concludes 
that “analysis of verse by feet is 
like analysis of pictures by square inches.” 
But the illustration is imperfect and migs- 
leading. He should have taken, not a 
picture, but a design that is really analo- 
gous to a rhythmic scheme—as a meander, 
a Dorie frieze, a Bokhara rug. Designs 
like these can be analyzed only by a process 
very like the analysis of verse by feet. But 
a better comparison is with music. “The 
single melody is the molecule of music, 
the smallest element in it that cannot be 
subdivided without loss of character,”’ says 
William Gregory Mason. But the musi- 
cian would laugh at the idea that analysis 
of music by measures is like analysis of a 
picture by square inches. The foot and the 
measure alike are real units in the rhythm 
of verse and music, respectively. Without 
such a unit there is no rhythm. To describe 
the measure, to indicate the relation of its 
parts to each other, is the first step in 
describing a piece of musical rhythm. 
Shrinking from the analogous step in de- 
scribing verse, Mr. Lewis has no means of 
indicating some of the commonest pheno- 
mena—for instance, the obvious difference 
of rhythm between 
The world was all before them 


and 
To bicker down a valley 


By his traditional method both alike are 
Nor can he indicate the characteristic 
rhythmic type of such lines as these: 

Hame came my gude man, and hame came he. 
John Brown's body lies a moldering in the grave. 
Who found me in wine you drank once? 

Tt is not enough to say that frequently 
there is “no light syllable at all between 
stresses.”’ 

In short, having once recognized that 
rhythm concerns time-intervals, why 
need one fear to take the next step, logic- 
ally inevitable? The time-relations between 
the syllables in each group are what chiefly 
characterize each kind of rhythm. Without 
the notion of the foot there is no way of 
clearly marking or describing rhythm in 
verse, as there is no way of describing 
musical rhythm without the measure, or 
bar. Mr. Lewis's definition of rhythm is 
both clumsier and less complete than the 
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ancient one, “a regular arrangement of 
time-intervals."" The foot is a group of 
times which by repetition, with or without 
variation, characterizes and measures & 
longer series. The relation between up- 
beat and down-beat, arsis and thesis, with- 
in the foot part of the 
characterization the ancient 
marks of sense 
and mark the 
as 


is an essential 
If 


in 


we use 
their original 
rhythmic stress by 
acute accent, then the feet 
we divide music by the bar, the first 


quantity 
ictus or 
and divide 
two 
examples above are 
vv 
and v| S- v| s-]| 
The 
in 


This notes the differences accurately 
of the group all 
time, up-beat down be 
Why reject a method so simple and 
take this 
a book 
to 


examples second are 


even and beat ing 
equal 
adequate? If Mr. 
one logical he might give 
which would to all 
penetrate it, the whole heart of the 


of English verse-rhythms 


Lewis could 


step, us 


reveal, who care 


mystery 


The Passing of Korea. By Homer B. Hul 
bert New York Doubleday, Page & 
Co $3.80 net 
Books on Korea may be named by the 

aozen but this is the book Professor 
Hulbert has the genius of research. What 
ever is Korean interests him, and during 
two decades he has sought knowledge in 
every direction, from nursery rhymes and 
verbal folk-lore to private manuscript and 
printed encyclopedia Having founded the 
Korea Review, he has been not only edi 
tor, but chief contributor What our own 
S. Wells Williams did for China, he is do 
ing for Korea, and the present volume is 
the result of personal observation, literary 
research, intelligent industry,and of the co 
operation of native scholars His style 
is bright and rapid, his examples and i! 
lustrations from personal experience are 
abundant, and, happily for his readers, he 
has a sense of humor Sometimes, in 
deed, he seems to care more for fun than 
for severe dignity of style. 

On the Korean language, Professor Hul 
bert is an authority. In treating of litera 
ture, art, folk-lore, woman's position, man- 
ners and customs, he writes with easy 
command of resources. The book is hand 


somely printed, and there is a good index 
The pictures are all full-page, and ars 
from photographs, mostly new, several of 
extreme interest 

The historical narrative, which is con 
densed from the author's ‘History of 
Korea,”’ already printed in his Review 
though presented in very readable form, 


not satisfy all the rigid requirement 
criticism There 
The fact 


ancient 


does 
of 


or 


modern are no notes 


references however, that 
the field of 


the materials are 


is, 


in and media@val his 


tory not yet ready upon 


We 
me 


work 
of t 


sepa 


which a critical historian can 
cannot feel that 
Mr. Hulbert 
rated what 
of 
legend and tradition 
of 


sources 


these stretches 


in 
always carefully 
be called a 
actuality from 
There i 
examination 
of that 
ground in Japanese history seems to 
land the When 
modern history clear 


the 


has 
may reasonable 
view superabundant 
s slight proof 
of 


which 


any severe Chinese 


while most is solid 


be 


an 
he 
and 


ju 


unexplored to writer 
he is 


surprisingly 


comes to 


full, and, on whole 
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and by this repetition gain much 
In other respects Puc- 
cini has learned from Wagner—in the art 


impressiveness 


saturation of his score with vol- 


effectively for singers as well 


conductorship of Walter 


sand dollars that of any of the other sixty- 


(with the codperation 


Boston Symphony 
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Seidl used to make this sinfonietta do- 
mestica seem so beautiful. At the Satur- 
day afternoon concert Dr. Muck proved 
himself an excellent Brahms conductor, and 
there was more poetry in his interpreta- 
tion of Weber's “Oberon” and ‘Freischiitz”’ 
overtures than in any of his performances 
at the first concert. 

There was a time when pianists had to 
stoop to conquer; even the greatest of 
them, Liszt, was obliged, early in his 
career, to indulge in daring feats of vir- 
tuosity calculated to astonish rather than 
to exalt his hearers Rubinstein did not 
have to do this; nor has Paderewski ever 
done it. In this there ought to be a les- 
son for Moritz Rosenthal, who began his 
fourth American tour last Wednesday at 
Carnegie Hall For more than two dec- 
ades this Galician pianist has been famed 
for his skill in mastering difficulties, but 
a place among the greatest was denied 
him because technical skill was so much 
more in evidence than artistic feeling 
There had been reports from abroad that 
he had begun to curb his virtuosity and 
subordinate it to more musical impulses 
His choice of Brahms’s “Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini’’—an abnormally diffi- 
cult but absolutely empty show piece—and 
his playing of his “contrapuntal study in 
* on a Chopin valse, which degrades 
one of the loveliest pieces into a vulgar 


thirds’ 


show piece, seemed to indicate that the 
leopard had not changed his spots. Luck- 
ily, his interpretation of two concertos 
Chopin's E minor and Liszt's E flat major— 
revealed him in a far more favorable light. 
While he played these, no one thought of 
the technique, but only of the beautiful 
music and the exquisite art of the Iinter- 
preter It was authoritative playing— 
poetic, tender, graceful, and with an ad- 
mixture of interpretative genius. 

The grand opera season begins at the 
Metropolitan in Thanksgiving week. The 
programme for the first week includes 
“Romeo et Juliette’ (with Farrar, Plancon, 
and Rousseliére, who has taken the place 
of Jean de Reszke at the Paris Opéra), 
“Marta,” ‘“Tannhauser, and “Fedora.” 
Probably there will also be a popular per- 
formance of last season's success, “Hansel 


and Grete!.” 

The season at the Paris Opéra opened 
with an event of the first order—Massenet’s 
new piece, “Ariane,”’ with its libretto by 
Catulle Mendés. These two-—Massenet at 
sixty-four, Mendés at sixty-six—are vet- 
erans, each in his own art. Massenet has 
evidently striven valiantly to rise above the 
prettinesses of his prime. The poet, whose 
voluminous rhyming has often been too 
precious and easy, has now given the same 
care to a mere libretto which he devoted 
to the classical drama of “Medea,” all his 


own 


Art. 


THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB 


The seventeenth annual exhibition of the 
New York Water-Co'or club is open at the 
American Fine Arts building, No. 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, till December 2. The 
J6L pictures are not as a whole above the 
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average of mediocrity The fashion re- 
mains in this exhibition, as elsewhere, to 
seek in water-co!lor effect but 
those characteristic of the 
medium. are plenty of effects of oil 
or pastel or but few 
amples of pure wash-drawing or handling 


almost any 
most properly 
There 
lithograph, 


very ex- 


that reveal transparent color and deft 
ness of touch 
An instance of the falsification that may 


come of overconfidence in the ‘“‘blottesque 


technique is the “Moonlight in Katwijk,” 
by Arthur Feudel, in which, as in certain 
atmospheric effects by Cazin, the surface 
of the house seems to be sloughing off a 
kind of luminous slime. Truer to nature 
are two moonlight scenes by Adelaide Dem- 
ing, which suggest with much charm 
through low tones indistinguishab'y rub 
bed together, the soft glow of dusk. One 


feels at once with relief, in turning to the 


two New England coast scenes by Childe 
Hassam, that one of the elements of their 
superior strength is their boldness of 
touch. The boldness, indeed, is almost bla- 
tant, but, with this reservation, the man- 
ner is a marvel of summary handling, and 


the pictures themselves, with a third, his 
“Newfields Village,”’ are unsurpassed in the 
exhibition of deftness, vivacity of color, 
and force in the presentation of a vivid 
and authentic impression Two scenes by 
George Wharton Edwards, ‘Early Morning 
—Monhegan” and “Irish Fishermen Enter- 
ing Port,”’ are fresh in feeling and suffi- 


ciently vigorous in handling. Three scenes 
by Fred. Wagner are remarkable for their 
pleasantly strong and crude color and for a 


certain blunt directness of drawing. Charles 


Warren Eaton is represented by several 
landscapes quiet in tone and Dutch in 
derivation. Several Moorish scenes by Ad- 


dison T. Millar show with an appropriately 
I 


simple handling a charming feeling for 
architectural quaintness “Pittsburg,”’ by 
John Edwin Jackson, is an interesting im 
pression The drawing in the background 
is too definite to give the proper suggestion 


of atmospheric vagueness, but the treat 


ment of the sordid homes in the foreground 
and of the children playing in the 
the put 
contrasting nearness of the homes and mills 


street 18 


effective, and artist has into the 


something of its tragic meaning “The 
Fourth Watch,” by Charles Austin Need 
ham, representing Christ walking the 
waves, achieves an impression of mystery 
He would have achieved an impression of 
the miracle if he had made the waves look 
less like terra firma “The Mystic,”’ by 
Albert Prentice Button, is a delicate twi- 
light river view, sure in its gradations of 
tone. R. Wilkinson in the ‘Mission of 
San Juan Capistrano,’ and Alon Bement in 


*"1812"" strike quiet notes of gray and brown 
the gray and brown of old parchment. The 
feeling in interesting 
than its technica! accomplishment 


work is more 


this 
The figure pieces are fewer and of lower 
average interest than the landscapes. The 
Beal prize was awarded to M. Petersen for 
the ‘“‘Coppersmiths interior of a work- 
shop with the four or five coppersmiths at 
work. The lighting and values in this pic- 
ture are far from carrying authority, and 
there is on the whole life and inter- 
est in the same artist's ‘‘Fruit Sellers.” 
“Evening in the Park,’’ a little pastel by 
Alfred Feinberg, and two park scenes by 
Marianna Sloan show alert observation of 


an 


more 


The Nation. 


typical bits of city life Tw scenes by 
F. Luis Mora, ‘“‘New Americans” and the 
Spanish Fair in Goya's Tim« make with 
considerable cleverness a show of realism 
that keeps an eye out for theatrical effs 
tiveness A Study of John Burroughs,” by 
Mathilde de Cordoba, is, on the whole, the 
best of the few portraits in the exhibition 
In the November Bulletin the M »poli- 
tan Museum of Fine Arts announces im 
portant acquisitions A Holbein portrait of 
the Basle period, dated 1517, shows the 
master near his beginning In the strong 
shadow and a bas-relief in the background 
we see his keen attention to chiaroscuro 
The interest of a colossal Triton king 
ly like a Rubens, but probably by Van 
Dyck in his Genoese period chiefly tech- 
nical Artists will appreciate better than 
laymen what a splendid bit of flesh painting 
it is—solid, harmonious brilliant The 
Museur to increase its Egyptian col 
lection A. M. Lythgoe has been called 
from a curatorship in the Muse of I ‘ 
Arts, Boston, to take charge of this \ 
work Most of his me f the 1 1 
ture will be spent in actual « ivations 
in Egypt In the department of classical 
ulpture the collections are the he 
by a marble statue of Eirene headles 
id armless, but of beautiful execu n 
being an early Empire copy of a Gree} 
original of the fifth or fourth ce iry, B 
Cc It is more attractive than dupl 
cate, the much restored Firene ind 
Ploutos of the Munich Glyptothek In 
the New York example, the style of the 
draperies is in every way more refined. as 
may be seen from the parallel illustra 
tions in the Bulletin 
Some eighty of the Whistler etchings 
and dry points from the royal collection 
at Windsor Castle, and some eighty others 
principally from the collection of the lat 
J. H. Hutchinson, are now on view for the 
month at Wunderlich’s gallery in this 
city The 161 numbers of the collection 
offer a comprehensive view of the scope 
and development of Whistler art on cop 
per Among the finest and rarest pieces 
are several examples of the Amsterdam 
series, representing Whistler's latest man 
ner. 


An exhibition of Rembrandt etchings, dry 


points, and drawings may be seen at Key 
pel’s gallery in this city There has been 
nothing for some years in New York to 
equal this collection of Rembrandt prints 
and though it makes no pretence to being 
exhaustive, the ninety examples are a larg: 
number to be found together in America 
They represent in proofs of beautiful 
quality the three great classes of Rem 
brandt prints the portrait the land 
capes, and the Scriptural piece It i 
interesting to note in this exhibition how 
much Legros, the greatest living tcher 
owes to Rembrandt 

The 102d annual exhibition of the Penn 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts will open 
on January 21 and close on February 24 
The exhibition of water colors, pastels, and 
works in black and white will follow in 
March 

J. Pierpont Morgan has given permis 
sion for a popular edition of the 
privately printed catalogue of his porce 
lains, loaned to the Museum This ad 
mirable handbook, prepared by William 
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Samuel J. Kitson, the died in 
city last Friday at 


He was born 


sculptor 
the age of fifty- 
eight England, but he 
pursued most of his art studies in Rome 
where he became imbued with the relig 
ious spirit which marked much of his later 
He this im 1878 
many prizes in Europe 
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work came to country 
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with the Senior Wrangler at 
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special and difficult are the questions that 


it is pure chance if a brilliant student an- 


swer one of them completely. 
of in 
first 


being able to get even a place 
class of Part II 
” two years of residence, which shall be 

illed Mathematical Tripos Part I 
In this, dificultanalytical developments will 
be omitted, and stress will be laid on funda- 
mental physical and mathematical concep- 
Candidates will then pass on, either 
engineering, mathematics 
It is believed that in this way more 

pass the Mathematical 
rripos, and that the number of mathemati- 


the 


tions 


to physics, or 


proper 
men will through 
and 
old 


interests of research 


il teachers 
tained 


sired 


investigators may be re- 
at the to be de- 
the For the 
mathematical students who are to be teach- 
to be the 
The tripos 


level, a result 


in 
and igators there is 
Part Il 
will contain some elementary questions, so 


that 


invest 


Mathematical Tripos, 


as heretofore, the man whose mathe- 


matical ability is not of the highest and 
who will make a successful schoolmaster, 
can obtain his degree in honors. For the 
rest, it is a compromise between the “sec- 
ond four days’ of the present Part I. and 
the present Part II There will be no 
Senior Wrangler in Part I. with its element- 
ary subjects. ° 

The plan seems to be eminently reason- 
able. Cambridge since the time of Newton 
has about monopolized the teaching and 


writing in mathematics in England, and to- 
day students from all parts of the world 


come here to carry on this tradition. That 
the best mathematicians here, Profs. Sir 
Robert Ball, Sir George Darwin, Forsyth, 


Hopkinson, Larmor, and J. J. Thomson, are 


responsible for this reform, argues much 


its need and its success 


The Behavior of the Lower Organisms. By 
H. S. Jennings. New York The Mac- 
millan Co. $3 
The tenth volume of the Columbia Bio- 
logical Series, entitled “‘The Behavior of 
the Lower Organisms,"’ by Prof. H. S. Jen- 
nings, brings together some of the most 
ent results in a subject known to the 
older naturalists as the study of instincts. 
Behavior, as understood by the author, 
neludes instincts as well as simple reflex 
movements, and also the so-called trop- 
ins or Orienting reactions shown by the 
lower forms of animal and plant life. Two 
opposed theoretical points of view are 
heid at present by workers in this field. 
On the one hand the animal is described 


as turning directly away frem or towards 
hence as orienting itself posi- 
negatively. This is the point of 
the tropism theory, advocated by 
follows the earlier 
this interpreta- 
by Jennings, who 
by many closely followed experi- 

that the orientation place 
the “selection of overproduced move- 
that by the method of “trial 
error.’ The behavior of of the 
lower animals may compared to that 
of a blind man who runs into a wall, backs 
iway from it, turning at the same time a 


a stimulus 
tively or 


of 
especially, 


view 
Loeb 
bot 


who 


inists Opposed to 


that 


; 


m is maintained 
show | 
ments takes 
from 
ments,” Is, 
and one 


be 


little to the right or left, towards “a 
structurally defined side.” and then ad- 
vances again only to run into the wall at 


Nor does the 
Senior Wrangler of Part I. have any surety 
the 
The proposed change 
1 relatively easy Tripos, taken after one 
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a different point. He reacts again in the 
same way, and strikes the wall at a new 
point time he either finds the end 
of the wall and passes by it, or the turning 
may suffice to start him off in a new di- 
rection, when he continues to move for- 
ward in a straight line until he runs foul 
of another obstacle While the earlier 
writers looked upon external stimuli as 
cause of movements, Professor Jen- 
nings looks upon the movement as a neces- 
consequence of the “metabolic 
changes” that take place in the animal 
From this point of view external stimuli 
only prevent continuous movement for- 
the direction. 

Another general 
sized by the author is that the great vari- 
ety of behavior shown by the lower organ- 


In 


the 


sary 


ward in same 


point of view empha- 


isms depends on their ‘physiological 
states.’" Each motion or change of mo- 
tion, may in itself induce a change in 
the “physiological state’’ of the animal, 
so that a second time it behaves different- 
ly to the same external stimulus. This is 


only a general recognition of the famil- 
iar fact that a man after a square meal 
behaves differently from the same man 
hungry Applied to the lower organisms 


the idea appears to unlock many of the va- 
garies of their behavior. The older trop- 
ism theory looks upon the behavior of the 
lower animals and plants as stereotyped 
and regular, but Professor Jennings’s ob- 
servations emphasize the differences rather 
than similarities of behavior 

The life habits of ame@ba and parame- 
cium are treated in minute detail in the 
opening chapters; other infusoria fill the 
remainder of the first part. Part Il. deals 
with the behavior of the sea anemone and 
Part III. deals with the results 
described in the preceding chapters in 
somewhat more general terms Conflict- 
ing theories are weighed and analyzed 
The closing chapters consider the evolu- 
tion of behavior. Here the author points 
out that the experiences acquired by the 
individual may be transmitted directly to 
the descendants, wherever the descendants 
arise by direct division of the parent’s body 

a common method of reproduction of the 
protozoa. The wonder is, if such trans- 
mitted experience is possible, that these 
organisms have learned so little through- 
out the ages, and that still, after all their 
experiences, they go blundering ahead with 
their overproduced movements. As though 
appreciating this objection, the author ac- 
cepts the theory of natural selection as a 
more probable hypothesis of the origin 
of the behavior than inheritance of 
acquired characters; that kind of behavior 


the 


its alltes; 


the 


of the individuals that is most conforma- 
ble with survival being selected It is 
assumed that “random movements’ offer 


better solution of the complexities of 


a 
existence of the organisms than definite 
turning movements. However this may 


be, the fact remains that the animals con- 
tinue their overproduced movements de- 
spite the experience of each generation 
tending to short-cuts and to the selection 
of more definite modes of reaction. 
Professor Jennings’s admirable preseuta- 
tion of the results of his observations in 
this most attractive field of study will ap 
peal to professionals and laymen. The 
style of the book is clear, straightforward, 
and convincing. Some repetition of state- 
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ment seems necessary, and may serve to 
emphasize the main points 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its fifty- 
sixth meeting in this city December 27 to 


January 1, with Columbia University as the 
place for most of the sessions. In addition 


Association, about twenty 
hold 


Among 


to the American 
affiliated societies will 
at the 
American Society of Naturalists 


meetings here 


them the 


the 


same time are 
Astro 
Amer 

the 


Geologi« 


nomical and Astrophysical Society of 
ica, the 
American 
Society of America, the Botanical Society 


American Physical Society 


Chemical Society, the al 


of America, the Society for Horticultural 
Science, the Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, the American Society 


of Zoélogists, the Association of Economik 
Entomologists, the American Society of 
Vertebrate Paleontologists, the Society of 
American Bacteriologists the American 
Physiological Society, the Association of 
American Anatomists, the American An 
thropological Association, the American 
Psychological Association, and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association The first 
general session will be held at 10 o'clock 
Thursday morning, December 27, wheu the 


Prof. C. M. Woodward 
introduce the president 


retiring president, 
of Washington will 


of the meeting, Dr. William H. Welch of 
Johns Hopkins University At night the 
retiring president will deliver an address, 


and the trustees of Columbia will give a re- 
ception. Friday evening is reserved for din- 
ners and meetings of special societies and 


groups On Saturday afternoon, in the 
American Museum of Natural History, will 
be the unveiling of ten marble busts of 


pioneers of American science, 
the institution by its president, Morris K 
Jesup. In the evening there will be a re 
ception at the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, with an exhibition of prog- 
ress by the Academy, including demonstra- 
tions and the 
of the se 


presented to 


scientific 


short addresses In course 


be held 





ssion meetings will also 


at the New York Botanical Garden, the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
and the College of the City of New York 
The American Association is divided into 
ten sections. The officers who will preside 
over them at the coming meeting are as 
follows: 

Section A, mathematics and astronomy 
Dr. Edward Kasner, New York; B, phys- 
ics, Prof. W. C. Sabine, Cambridge, Mass.; 
C, chemistry, Clifford Richardson, New 


York; D, mechanical science and engineer- 


ing, W. R. Warner, Cleveland, O.; E, geol- 
ogy and geography, Prof. A. C. Lane, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; F, zoélogy, Prof. E. G. Conk 
lin, Philadelphia; G, botany, Dr. D. T 
MacDougzel, Washington, D. C.; H, anthro- 
pology, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; I, social and economic sci 
ence, Charles A. Conant, New York, K 
physiology and experimental medicine, Dr 
Simon Flexner, New York 
The official speakers will be 

Section A, W. S. Eichelberger, United 
States Naval Observatory, Washington, 
D. C.; B, Henry Crew, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; C, C. F. Mabery, 
Case School, Cleveland, 0.; D, F. W. Me- 


Nair, Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, 
Mich.; E, William North Rice, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn.; F, H. B 
Ward, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; G, Erwin F. Smith, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; H, George Grant MacCurdy, Yale 


University; I, Irving Fisher, Yale Universt- 
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A complete report of the German expedi 
leadership Dr. Ro 
Abyssinia, is to be published the 
the title “Eine he 
Ab with about 


The expedition 


tion made under the of 


sen to in 


future under deuts« 


near 


Gesandschaft in ssinien,”’ 


160 illustrations consist- 
ing of nineteen Europeans, traversed some 
2,000 kilometres other 
the Gala 


Blue Nils 


visiting, among 
he 


the ancient 


headwaters 


Aksum 


places districts 


of the 
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far 
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obtained In upper air tem 
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than at corresponding heights in temperate 


latitudes, a result contrary 


ill be 


to expectation 


Future conferences Ww held every three 


years 
The 
H. Turner of the 
the 
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University 
April 
the 
with proof-reading 


Prof 
Ob 


recently published 
Oxford 
year ending 


that 


report 0 
H 
servatory for 30, 1906, 
work 


ing staff is chiefly busy 


of the Oxford section of the “Astrographic 
Catalogue,”’ and little new work has been 
attempted The catalogue will consist of 
eight volumes, of which the first is now 


practically ready, and its printing begun. It 


contains the measures of 66,000 star-images 


on 160 plates. 


Among other scientific papers contained 
in the seventy-third annual report of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, is a 
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below the 25 per cent. dead-line. A 


brought 


market's currency reserv may be drained 
by demands of interior centres. by gold ex- 
ports, or by the accumulation of cash in 
the national Treasury Unless loans are 
cut down in a still larger degree, the 25 
per cent. reserve, which is required in New 
York city, may thereby be impaired Or 
without any actual loss of cash, deposit lia 
bilities may be so increased, through the 
making of loans at a reckless rate, that the 

erve will be Ik than the legal ratio 
The outright drain on the reserves is worst 
n such panics as that of 1893, when bank 
lep ! " withdrawing and hoarding 
money; the undue expansion of loans is 
commonly seen in “boom times,” when ev 
ery one is speculating and borrowing, and 
the banks are providing the credits. In a 


the below 25 
cent. may be 
“boom,” it is likely to result from reckless- 
ness Hence the 


the G either to do 


fall of the reserve per 


the 


panic 
wholly unavoidable; in 


the discretion on part of 


vernment authorities 
nothing or to force the offending bank out 
of business 


banks 
influences be- 


instance the were 
deficit by 
Money has indeed 


York partly by needs 


In the 


brought to a 


present 
not 
yond their own control 
been d1 New 

of active internal trade, partly by the Treas- 


awn from 


ury accumulations Since the beginning 
of August, however, the Treasury has de- 
posited $18,000,000 in the banks; and 
$40,000,000 gold has been imported; never- 
theless the cash reserve of the New York 
Associated Banks has decreased $35,000,000 


But this is a perfectly familiar phenome- 


t occurs because, when 


non of the season 


ide is dull at interior cities, bank liabil- 
ities light, and, therefore, need for reserve 
money reduced, interior banks send cash 
to New York. They do so, not only because 
they no longer need the currency, but be- 
cause New York banks, which can lend on 
Wall Street at all seasons, offer 2 per cent 
interest for use of this money of interior 
banks. With these fresh reserves, the New 
York banks expand their loans. In prudent 
inking his expansion will be cautious, 
pecially as autumn approaches; because 
harvest, the interior bank will ask for 
cash again Tens of millions in ac- 
ual « ency must be sent to the farming 
distriets to pay off hands; in addition, the 
rade of a prosperous larming season re- 
quires that inland banks themselves should 
increase loans to customers, and hence, 
hould need more reserve money 
If New York banks have used these bor- 


in particular, if, 
they 


rowed resources carefully 
“interior demand,” 


on the eve of the 


have brought their reserves to a figure 10 or 


15 per cent. above the bank law's minimum, 
the return of money is easy This year 
he New York banks did nothing of the 
ort In the middle of last August, re 
erve tood at only 25% per cent. of de- 
posits. With the banks in so weak a po 
tion, and with the largest legitimate in 
terior demand in the history of the country 
just before them, powerful Wall Street 
capital controlling certain important 
bank tarted a stock speculation of such 
magnitude as to strain all the credit re 
ources of New York By September 8, a 
deficit was reported. With the help of the 
Treasury and the foreign markets, a sur 
plus was restored; but it was perfectly evi- 
dent that only by abandonment of Stock 
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Exchange speculation, sale of the stocks 
jacked up with borrowed money, and con- 


sequent reduction of bank liabilities, could 


normal conditions be restored The gam- 
bling millionaires had no such intention; 
they continued their operations; as a re- 


sult, in spite of help from Europe—at pres- 
ent apparently cut off—the banks are again 
below the required reserve. 

One hears occasionally, even among intel- 


ligent people, that the 25 per cent. reserve 
is “for use when needed”; and that, since 
at this moment somebody needs it badly, 


commendable than 
Eminent finan- 
while the 25 


enough for 


nothing could be more 
“dipping into the reserve.” 
ciers have suggested that, 
per cent. requirement 
dull midsummer markets, the ratio for the 


15 per cent. or 


is well 


autumn ought to be put at 


less. This is absurd. The arbitrary 25 per 
cent. was fixed, not because that was ex- 
actly the sum required to meet a “run,” 
but because some line has to be drawn 


beyond which deposit institutions must not 


inflate liabilities. In 1857, when American 
banks largely arranged such matters for 
themselves, and when half of them had 
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